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PREFACE 


Work of this nature, that 

A nould jo bardly find a 
Patron, will ſtand the more 

in need of a Preface; Men that write 
in commendation of Learning, uſjual- 
ly ſeek out ſome great Genius to pre- 
fix to their Book, whom they make an 
Inſtance ofall the Learning and Per- 
f.Clions that are deſcribed init ; were 
I to cbuſe a Patron, conſiſtently with 
my deſign, I muſt Compliment him 
with the weakne)s of bis Parts and 
ſhortne\s of bis Vuderſtanding which 
is ſuch a Compliment, as I preſume 
1 ſhall willingly be excus'd from. 
But then a Preface will be the more 
A 2 ne- 
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n-ceſſary to give an account of my 
M11 lertaking, which is rather to en- 
quire into the abuſes, and to ſhow 
the infficiency of Humane Learning, 
tha! wholly lo de\credit its #ſe. No 
Man ever did this, without diſpa- 
raging bis own Unlerftanding, nor 
decry'd Learning but for want of it, 
it baving been an old Obſervation, 
that will bald perpetually, That 
Knowledge bas no Enemies except 
the "nm all An attempt of this 
wature woul4 be nutterlly impratti- 
cabl:, for either it would be well 
perforad d, and then it muſt be done 
by res{ons borrow'd from the Stores 
of Learning, by which means by 
reaſoning againſt Learning, we muſt 
a' the ſame time reaſon for it, and 
all our Arguments muſt return upon 
us, or if the performaiice were un- 
learned, it wonld be 10 no purpoſe, 
and might as well be let alone. This 
then 1s no part of my deſign. 


os 
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PREFACE. 
All that I intend, is, io take it 
down from its \uppos'd beights, by 
expoſing the vanity of ut in jevera{ * 
articulars, its In|uffietency in the 
reſt, and | believe | might ſa), us 
fficulties, in all :; And there is 
the more ned of ihis in an Age, m 
which it ſeems io be too much mag- 
mifel, and where Men are fond of 
Learning almoſt to the loſs of Reli- 
gion, Learning 1s our great Diana, 
nothing will paſs with our Mea of 
Wit and Scnje, but what is agreea- 
ble with the niceſt Reajon,, and eve- 
ry Man's Keaſon is bis own Under- 
ſtanding : For if you examine them 
to the bottom, .beſe mighty Preten- 
ders ha:e no truer grounds to go 
upon than other Men, only they af- 
fee a liberty of judging according to 
themſelves, and ( if they could be 
allow'd it) of making their own judg- 
ment a Standard of others. They 
plead for right Reaſon, but they 
mean their own, anl talk of a rea- 
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ſonable Religion, whilſt their own 


lle Notions are miſtaken for it , 
while they ſeek '» Cole , 
they embrace a Cloud. In the mean 
time, they take us of from onr ſureſt 
Guide, Religion ſuffers by their Con- 
tentions about it, and we are in dan- 
ger of runing into Natural Reli- 

10N.. 

Where theſe things will end, God 
only knows, it is to be ſuſpeSied, 
they may at laſt end in the thing we 
fear, and may bring ns about tothat 
Religion, for which of all others , 
we have the moſt abherance : For 
after Men bave try'd the force 0 
natural Reaſon in matters of Religi- 
on, they will ſoon be ſenſible of its 
weakneſs, and after they have run 
themſelves ont of breath and can cen- 
tre no where, they will be glad of 
any bold where they think they can 
find it, and rather than be always 
wandring, they will take up with an 
Intallible Guide. 1 am unwilling to 


enter- 


, 
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tein ſuch bard Thoughts of a Neigh- 
bouring Churcb, as to think they are 
ſowing Diſcord among us to that pur- 
poſe, but I much fear, we are doing 
their Work for them, and by our own 
Diviſions, are making way for a 
Blind Faith, and Implicit Obedi- 
ence; And may it never be ſaid, 
That as Learning was one great In- 


ftirnment nuder God, ts bring about 


4 Reformation, ſo the Abuſe of it, by 
the Divine Permiſſion, bas brought us 
back tothe ſame place from whence we 
came, and that our Enemies have 
done that by ſecret Engines, and Do- 
meſtic Diftrations, which by open 
Attempts they were never able to do. 
It is the ſenſe of ſuch Dangers and 
Juch Abuſes that bas drawn from me 
theſe Refletions, and kas inclinw'd 
me to harder Thoughts, and poſſibly, 
to jay, barſber things of ſome parts 
of Learning, than will be agreeable + 
to the Humor of the Age, and yet if 


any one who' thinks thus of me, wi 
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only ſuſpen1 his Cenſure jo long, till 


I draw my Coucluſion, I am willing 
to hope, that the goorineſs of the End 
will a'one for the hardeſt things, 
that ſball be ſaid in the Book. | 
J am jure | am not ſingularin this | 
Deſign, one of the firſt Reftorers of 
(a) Pic: Letters, (a) A Man gies. for bis 


Miran4. 


Exam. Pjety as well as Parts, has writ a 
Van. 
Gin Op. : Bol; to this purpoſe, but it hatin 
vol. 2+ 


> ay. Deen principall levell d againſt Ari- 
ſtorlc's Philolophy, which is now (o 
much out of Credit, that it rather 
wan!'s an A.lvocate to defend it, than 
arew Adwverſary to run it down, the 
Book it (elf is as much out of uſe, as 
the Philoſophy is, that it deſigns to 
vecry. He mas follow'd in bn De- 

6) D* fr: # by Lodovicus Vives (b) in bet- 


Corrupt. 


Art. Op. tir Latin,and with greater Eloquence, 
=_ it. « but Vives's main Talent having been 
in Philolog ”, and having been leſs 
converiant in Philoſophical Matters, 


bs Book 1 both tery defeSive as 10 


tbe 
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the Particulars it treats of, and be- 

tg, ſuited to the Ancicnt Literature, 

is leſs agreeable to the Genius of our 

Ace. What Cornelius Agrippa(c) (<)P: wn 
| has writ upon this Subject 1s chiefly 
declamatory, and fitter for School- * 

Boys, than of any juſt Moment or 

Conſideration in a jerious Enquiry. 


And a French Book (d) lately pub- 4) Laws 


lifi>d upon the ſame Subject and with __ 


the ſame Title, tho' well and pionſly FJ 
IWrit, yet has nothing in it of what 
I expeSied, and is rather a Sermon, * 
than a Treatiſe of Science. None of 
theſe Autbors, nor any other I have 
Jet met with, have come up full to 
my purpoſe, nor have I been able to 
borrow much help from them ; 
where I have, I have quoted them, 
and if in any other things we bap- 
pen to agree, without remembring 
them, it is a m_ of Memory, and I 
make this acknowledgement once for 


all. 
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Sir W. Temple, and Mr. Woot- 
ton, bave turn'd their Pens the o- 
ther way, and bave been jo much 
taken up with deſcribing the Beau- 
ties and Excellencies of Learning, as 
to bave leſs occaſion to diſcover its 
Faults ;, tho' it was ſcarce poſſible, 
whilſt they croſs'd one anotber's Opi- 
nion, either ts commend Ancient 
Learning, without entring into the 
DefeSis of the Modern, or to prefer 
the Moderns, without cenſuring the 
Ancients; jo that by conſequence tho? 
not profeſſedly, they have faPn into 
this Controverſy. I bave, as far as 
poſſible, avoided ſaying any thing that 
bas been obſery'd by them already, 
(tho perbaps this may be thought 
my fault, and I may thereby bave 
ſaid worſe things of my own ) and if 
in any other things I have contradict- 
ed them, I have done it in ſo tender 
a manner, as neither of them could 
blame, were they yet both Living. I 
bavwe treated all Men with Decency 

and 
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and Reſpe&, except Monſ. Le Clerc, » 
who has not deſers'd ſuch Treatment. 

1 have ſeen little of Monſeenr Pe- 
rault, and a conſiderable part both 
of bis and Mr. Wootton's Books, 
come not within my Aecount of Learn- 
ing ; for I have —_— to ſay to 
Sculpture, Painting, Architeure, 
Gardening, Agriculture, &c. which 
I take to be more properly of Mecha- 
nical Conſideration : But if Learned 
Men will needs include theſe likewiſe 
within the compaſs of Learning, it 
ſhall give me no diſturbance : The 
Bounds of Learning are of late won- 
derfully enlarg'd, and for ought I 
know, Mr. H's Trade Papers may 
paſs in time for a Volume of Learn- 
ing. 

Not that there is any need of ſwel- 
ling the Account, for Learning 3s al- 
ready become ſo Voluminons, that it 
begins to ſink under its own weight , 
Books crowd in daily and are heap'd 
pon Books, and by the Multitude of 


them, 
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them, both diftra&} our Minds, an1 
diſcourage our En1eqvors. Thoſe 
that have been writ upon Ariſtotle, 
are almoſt innumerable ; In a very 
few Centuries, from Albertus Mag- 
nus, tif 2 ſbort tim: afier Luther, 
« there have been Twelve Thouſand 
Authors, thet have either Commen- 

ted upon bis Books, or follew'd him 

in bis Opinions : This we have from 

good Authority, tho' the Author that 
reports and cenſures it, ha# ſurely 

or;ot that he himſelf has ftren»thewd 

the Objeclton, by publiſhing a groſs 
Volume, only to give an Account of 
Ariſtotle, his Writings,, and Fol- 
«VF: lowers. (c ) But however their Num- 
Diſcus. ber may be in the Ol Philaſephy, | 
jeu s believe we may reckon by a modeſt 
Baſ. Fol- Computation, that ſince that time to 
ours, we may bave had double the 

« Number of Authors in the New 
which tho" ſome may look upon as an 


Argument of Learned Times ; for my 


part 


bo 
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Part I bave quite different Thoughts of 


Things, and muſt needs efteem it the 
great Michie of the Age we live in, 
and cannot but think we ſhould have _ 
more Learning, had we fewer 
Books, 

I bave notwithſtanding adventur'd 
to throw in one to the Account, but 
it is 4 very ſmall one, and writ with 
an ho::eft deſign of leſſening the Num- 
ber : I propoſe nenther Credit nor 
Adwantave, (for I hope to take ef- 
fefiual care to be in the Dark) if 
I may ao ſome litile Service to Re- 
ligion, an1 no Diſſervice to Learn- 
ing, 1 have my End. I am en«li- 
ned to hope, the Treatiſe may be of 
ſome nſe, as an Hiſtorical Account, 
in obſer: ing the Defets, and mark- 
ing the Faults that are to be awvoid- 
ed by B:ginners, and, poſſibly, it 
may afford ſome Hinis to W iſer 
Men As it 1s, I offer it to the 
Public, if it proves wſeful, I ſhall 
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bave much Satisfaction in my ſelf, 
and if otherwiſe, I ſball be wery 
willing to be made a freſh Inftance 
of that which 1 pretend 1o prove, 
The Weakneiſs of Humane Un- 
derſtanding. 


2. Of Languages 
Grammar 


- Rhetoric and Eloquence 


Fy 5 os; Phil 


Chap, 1. I wze 


15. Of Phyſicl 
16, Critical Learning 


17. Of Oriental Learning, Jew- 


Arabian 
18, Of Scholaſtic Learning 
19, The Concluſion 
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The Author being ſome diſtance from the 
Preſs, ſome Errata have happened, which 
the Reader is deſired to corrett as follow, 
VIZ. 


+ 29-1. 13. r. Participles. p. 116. r. Corthaginiaen. 
l. 24. r. Apologiſts. p. 126. 28. r. inowivg. p. $0. 
I. u9g- r. in 4 Plenum. p. 83.1. 14: for thisr. tis. þ. $4. | 
l. 20. r. widerualue. p. Bg.. |. 16. Mathematical. Marg. 
r. Mr, G. þ. 110. |. 1. r. remaining. p. 110. |. 17. after 
movel. r. that. 1. 19. after thoje r. they bave. p. 1121-22. 
r- Hime. Þ. 152. |. 23. r. antiquated Þ. 155. b 6. ad rea- 
ſon. p. 156. I. 14+ r- Antinomies. Þ. 160. 1. 4 r. ſome 
erb-r. p. 173+ r. Virane. p. 175+ r- Canoniſts.p. 203. 1.6. $ 
I. PIUTKITg. p. 8 4 l. provult. re > oy age. 


ADDENDA. 


P. 83. Accordivg tro Mr. W., 7 ſrould barve errributed 
Motion to the F arth. 

P. 165. 1 would only be und-rſinad 1 mean, thar phe 
Digeſt and Injiimutes were finilt'4 in three tears. 


As to other miſtakes, I muſt br(ptak as wich Candler from 
tbe Reader, a5 be can afford ro one, that bas 5:om preny free 
M cenjuring fit. 
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Ince I firſt begun to think, | 
have always had a mean opini- - 
on of two things, Humane ' 
Underſtanding, and Humane , 
Will; The weakneſs of the , 
"htter is a confeſſed thi 3 We all of , 
us feel it, and moſt men complain 
of it , but I have ſcarce yet met-/ 
with any, that would own the weak- / 
neſs of his EIS yet” 

they both ſpring from the 

Fountain ; the fame cauſe, no i 
- derived Contagion upon the WI}; . 
has ſpread Darkneſs uponthe Unders- , 
B ftanding . 
po 
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ſtanding ; and however men may pleaſc 
themſelves with an opinion of their 
own Wiſdom, it is Io the wiſcſt 
Men know little, and they that are 
fulleſt of themſelves and boaſt the 
higheſt, do uſually ſee leaſt, and arc 
only wiſe for want of thinking. 

We have had a mighty Controver- 
lic of late betwixt the Old and New 
Philoſophers , and great inquiry has 
been made, whether the cecich is 
to be given to the Ancient or Mo- 
dera Learning ; For my part I. will 
not venture to engage in fo warm a 
Controverlic, but *tis ſome argument 
to me, that we have not over much 
ofthe thing, otherwiſe we ſhould know 

4 better whereto find it, and if I would 
ſay any thing I ſhould be of opinion, 
that neither fide has reaſon to  hoaſ?. 
What. the wiſdom of the 
was, ' is not fo cafily known at this 
diſtance, by thoſe Specimens of it 
that are left us, it does not appear 
to have had any thing init very ex- 
traordinary, or Which might not be 
attained to by their Poſterity without 
ftandng upon their Shoulders ; Have 
not' ſome dark and oracular expreſ- 
ons been eſteemed enough to entitle 
a Man tothe Reputation of Wiſdom ? 
And 


| 
i 
| 
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And was not any odd and ſome- 
times GUravagant opinion, if ſubrile- 
ly maintained, ſufficient to ſet a Man 
atthe Head of a Party, and make him 
the Author of a Sect of Philoſophers ? 
The moſt Antient Philoſophy was uſu- 
ally wrapt up and involv'd in Sym- 
bols and Numbers, which as far as 
they can be explained, do not contain 


' 4 . 's 
any thing very myſterious, but it was /./a/* 


the intereſt of theſe Great Men to #3 


profound and procure a veneration by 
the obſcurity of their Writings. They, 
that have writ more plainly, have (atv 
Icaſt ſome of them) been plain roan _ 
objection, and have faid little more, 1 
thau what good Sence improv*'d by 
ation and thought, would ſug- 
moſt men without reading ; 
O lay nothing here of the vait van- 
ety of opinions amongſt them, which 
will fall in more properly in the thread 
of my Diſcourſe ; they did not agree 
in the firſt Cr:iterions of Truth, which + 
they have made as many and as diffe- 
rent, as could poſſibly be thought of 
and carrr'd their differences to tar, that 
it pur the Scrpricts pretry early uport 
doubring ot every thing, and at laſt 
B 2 brought 


22 
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keep a diſtance and be always in the c Oye b Ale 
Clouds, that they might be thought ©: arc on * 
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brouzht them to deny, that there . 
was any ſuch thing as Truth in the 
World, 

The moderns have not yet gone {0 
far, but they have made ſome advan- 
ccs, and ſeem by pretty ealie conſe- 
quences to be leading us towards it : 
For fince Arif ors Philoſophy has been 
exploded in the Scholes, under whom 
we had more peace, and poſſibly, 


x almoſt as much Truth as we have had 


. 


fince, we have not been able to fix 
any where, but have becn wavering 
trom one opinion to another. "The 
Platonic Philoſophy was firſt introdu- 
ced with the Greek Learning, and 
wonderfully obtain'd for ſome time, 
among the men ot polite Letters; but 
however Divine it might ſeem at 
firſt; and for that reaſon was 
tain'd more favourably, it was 
upon a ſhort tryal to lead to Hereſie, 
and ſo went ot again under a Cloud. 
The moderns were now wiſe enough to 
{et up for themſelves, and were more 
pleagd with their own inventions, 
than with the dry Syſtems of theOld 
Philoſophers. Several attempts were 
made unſucceſsfully, nor had they ſet 
out long or done much, till they had 
run themſelves into ſu:ha maze, That 


M, 
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M. Des Cartes thought. it neceſſary to 
fit down and doubt, whether they A 
were not all out of the way : His 
doubts increaſed upon him by doubt- 
ing, and he mult have continu'd under 
them, had he not by a ſtrange turn of 
thought, ſtruck evidence out of uncer- 
tainty ; for he found ſuch ſtrength and 
conviction in doubting, that he brings 
an Argument from it to prove a firſt 
Truth, The reality of his own Exi- 
ſtence : He likewilte borrowed great 
lights from Ideas, which have been 
ſince improv'd, by comparing their 
agreement and diſagreement with one 
"another , and with the Reality ot 
things; and ſince that conformity 
has not been evident enough, we 
haye been conſulting the Drvine 253+ 
World, to tetch thence more 
a and are at laſt come to 
ſee all things in God; A way, which 
could ir be as ealily. made out, as 1t 
is aſſerted, I do not ſee, what we 
could deſire further, for we ſhall hard- 
ly fee more clearly in a ſtateof Glory: 
But all theſe particulars we ſhall meet 
* With, as we go along. 
What has becn ſaid of Philoſophy, 
15 true in other ſorts of Learningand 
however we may be puft'd 'vp with 
3 Vain 
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vain conceits, and may flatter oui 
{clves with diſcoveries of New Worlas of 
Learning, and fancy there 15 little hid 
from the profound Search and accurate 
Enquiries of fo learned an Age, to me 
it ſeems weare yet much in the dark, 
x that many of our diſcoveries are purely 
imaginary, and that the State of Learn- 
ing is (o far from perfection, much 
more from being the Subject ot Olten- 
tation, That it ought to teach us mo- 
deſty and keep us humble. To this 
end, I propoſe to trace it in its ſeve- 
ral Branches; and were the manage- 
ment of my Argument anſwerable to 
the truth of it, I ſhould not doubt of 
giving ſatisfattion to impartial Readers. 
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Of Languages. 


[ Anguages being the Chanels by 


which moſt ot our Learning 1s 
convey'd, it 15 neceſſary to the attain- 
ing of Knowledge, that theſe ſhould 
be kept clear and open ; itthe Streams 
in theſe run muddy, or are corrup- 
ted, all the know edge that 15 con- 
veyed by them, mutt beobſcure: words 
at the beſt are no very certain figns 
of things, they are. lyable to ambigui- [# Dr 
ty, __ under that ambiguity are of- ul. MAS | 
ten ſubject to very difterent mean-: ardent RO bet: 2 ae 
ings; and tho this as far as it is the ow 2 
common condition of Speech mult be Jy; 4 hl 
ſubmitted to, and 15 no objeftion Z4 nec 
in plain Laws and ealie Precepts, / 
that are intelligible enough in any 
Language, yet in matters of SCIENCE, 
it 15 much otherwilc; theſe are nice . 
things; the {trict mcauning is to be ob- 
ſerv'd in them ; nor can we miſtake 
a word without loling the Notion. 
The firſt Language, the Hebrew, was 
very plain and {imple, (a good Ar, us 
«'B 4 Cit 
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ment of its being an Original ) conli- 
ſting of few Roots, and thoſe very 
ſimple and uncompounded ; it ſeems 
fitted for the purpoſes, for which it 
was deſign'd, which was nor fo much 
to improve Men's knowledge, as to 
better their lives, and this end it did 
perfeatly anſwer: Indeed the Ancient 
Tongues are generally the moſt un- 
compounded and conſequently more 
plain and eaſlie ; but then whulit things 
continue thus, as Languages were 
eaſie, ſo they were defeCtive, and there- 
fore as from neceſſity Men were put 
vpon improving Speech ; {o particular- 
ly as Arts increaſed, Languages grew 
up with them, and Men were put 
upon. coining new words to expreſs 
the new Ideas they had of things. 
This has cnlarg'd thc Bounds of Lan- 
guage, and fwoln it to ſuch a height, 
that its Redundancy is now a grea- 
ter Inconvenience, than the defective- 
neſs of it was before. 

The inconveniences from Langua- 


" ges are chiefly two, Firit, Their va- 


riety, and Secondly, their mutabili- 
ty. 1, Were there only one Language 
in the World, Learning would be 
a much eaſter thing, than it now is ; 
Men might then immediately apply 

ro 
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to things, whereas now a great 
part of our time is ſpent in words, 
and that with fo little advantage, 
that we often blunt the edge of our 
underſtanding, by dealing with fuch 
rough and unpleaſant tools : For how- 
ever apt Men may be to over-value 
the Tongues, and to think they have 
made a conſiderable progreſs in Learn- 
ing, when they have once over-come 
theſe, yet in reality there 15no internal 
worth in them, and Mcn may un- 
deritand a thouſand Languages with- 
out being the wiſcr, unlels they at- 
tend to the things, that they deliver: 
It is in order to this that x Bs are to 
be learnt, and it 15 the hard condition 
of Learning, that in this reſpect, ir 
cannot be without them ; This labour 
mult neceſſarily be devour'd in our 
way to Knowledge, and every Man 
mult dig in this Mine, that hopes to 
be Maſter of the Treaſure, it conceals; 
much drofs is to bs ſeparated, and 

many difficulties to be overcome. 
When I ſpeak of the variety of 
Languages, I do not mean that all 
of them are neceſſary, at leaſt nor to - 
all forts of Learning, were this our 
caſe, we could have tew compleat 
Sciulats ; but tho all of them be nor 
necel- 
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neceſſary, yet ſome of them are al 
lowed to be fo, particularlyfſuch as arc 
ftyPd, Learned ; and there 1s ſuch a 
connexion among moſt 'T ongues of the 
ſame kind, that it 1s hard to excell in 
any one, without ſome tolerable $kill 
in the reſt. This is pretty plain in the 
Greek and Latin, and the reaſon is 
clear in the Eaſtern Tengues, where 
the affinity 15 greater. Two of the 
Languages that in their difterent kinds 
pretend to moſt Learning, (1 do not 
here inquire, how truly ) are the Ara- 
bic and Greek, and it happens not well, 
that theſe two are the moſt copious 
and difficult. They that have $kill 
(a) in the firſt aſſure us, that it a- 
bounds in Synonymous Words, that 
it has five hundred words for a Lyon, 
and almoſt a thouſand for a Sword , 
which are enough to make an intire 
Language, and almoſt as many as all 
the Raatrcals in the Hebrew 'T ongue. 
And as for the Greet, which is un- 
conteſtedly Learned, moſt know, how 
COPIOUS 1t 1s, for tho its Raazcals arc 
not ſo many as might be imagir'd , 
which ſome have computed not much 
to exceed three thouſand, (b) yet tliis 
1s abundantly made up in its Compo- 
litions, and however limple it may be 

11 
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in its Roots, it ſpreads very widely in 
its Branches : It we add to this, its 
many different dialefts, and all the 
various Inflettions of Nouns and Verbs, 
which diverſify words, and diſtinguiſh 
them from themſelves, this will twell 
the account much higher, and make it 
almoſt an Intinite thing. Sothat what 
from the variety of Languages, and / 
the Copia of thoſe that are reputed 4 _ 2 af; 
[.carned, one great obſtruttion lies in ty nA OP 
the way of Learning. Lhe | 
The: other-inconvenience is from 7", 
their mutability, tor whatever their 
number may be, yet were their na- 
ture hx*d and their condition ſtated, 
the meaſures that are taken from them 
might be more ſteddy ; but when to 
the multitude of them, wet add their 
mutability, we are [till under greater Fo 
difficulties. Words like other things —_ 
are ſubject to the common Fate of vi- 
ciſſitude and change; they are always 
in Flux, cbbing and flowing, and have 
ſcarce any fixed period ; for being 
govern'd A Cuſtom, which it ſelf de- 
pends upon one of the moſt unconſtant 
things in the World, the hamour of 
the People, it 1s ſcarce poſſible it 
{ſhould be otherwiſe : no Prince ever 
» gave Laws to theſe, Ceſar who gave 
Laws 
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| Laws to Rome, could give none to 1t5 

Language, and -it was lookt upon as 

| the height of flattery in that Sycophant, 

| that ofter'd to Complement him with 

ſuch an extravagant Power ; in this 

Cuſtom is only abſolute. We can 

{ſcarce have a better inſtance of this, 

than in the Tongue we are now ſpeak- 

ing of, the Latin; that Language that 

was ſpoke ſoon after the Foundation 

of Rome, was perfeftly unintelligible 

in the Age of Auguſtus ; nay, {ome 

'/o ha _ hundred years after that period, and 

1 not 150, before Cicero's time, the 

*- Tongue that was then vulgar , can 

hardly now be underſtood without a 

Comment. This is evident trom the 

_—_ on the Columns Roſtrata, 

that is yet in being, and a Copy of 

' $a , which has been _ us by Bithop 

20 Pro * Walton ( c ). | In Creero's Age, that 

oats: Tongue was in its full height, it had 

been growing up till then, ever after 

it was declining, and had only one 

ſhort Stage of Perfection. They that 

came after were obſerv'd to write 

with ſome mixture, even Livy had 

his Patavinity, which is molt-proba- 

-* bly underſtood of a tinture from his 
Country Education, 
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Succefſively on, they were more 
corrupt, Paterculus, Seneca, &c. ftill 
writ with a greater mixture, till 
at laſt either by mixing with foreign 
Nations, in ſending Colonies, or E 
the breaking in oft Barbarous People 
upon them, the Language ſunk into 
decay and became utterly Bar- 
barous. | 

The Greek Tongue had the fame 
Fortune with the Latine, tho it con- 
tinu'd vulgar longer; for as Greece 
did aſſiſt the Romans in giving per- 
fection to their Speech, (they having 
not begun to cultivate Arts or poliſh 
their Language, till they had ſubdu- 
ed Greece ) fo they receiv'd a great 


3 


tincture and corruption from their +. 


Conquerors, either firſt, when they 
became an acceſſion to their Empire, 
as appears from thoſe that writ in 
that Tongue after the reduftion of 
Greece ; or after, when the Empire 
was tranſlated to Conſtantinople, and 
that City became new Rome, and the 
Seat of Empire. From that time, the 
Greek ſunk apace, as muſt needs be 
expeted, where the Latin was the 
Court Language, and made uſe of in 
their Laws and Courts of Judicature, 
and the Greek in a manner confhin'd 

i a) 
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to tlic vulgar. In Jafixias's time, 
who was not ver ' long atter Conftan- 
tine, \t is plain, it was much corrup- 
tcd, as is evident, from the Ads of 
the Councels of theie times, and the 
Acclamations of the People and Cler- 
6) 1 on ſuch occaſions, Inſtances whercof 
arc given by Du Freſze, in lus Learn- 
cd Pretacc to his Greek Gloſſary (4). 
As we deſcend lower the corrupti- 
on is greater, as is ſhown by the 
fame] carncd Pcrſon : The reduction 
of Conſtantinople Dy the Frant”s was 
One other great blow, the laſt and 
latal {troke was given by that Dc- 
Iuge of Barbariim, in the Inunda» 
ton of the Taurks, who bore down all 
betorc them. Whar the condition of 
't now is, may be fcen in Cruſeas , 


- (e) whence will, appear not only the 
-99 preſent corrupt Statc of that Tonguc, 


' but alſo the Reaſons from which ir pro- 
cceds, cithcr trom the mixture of the 
Latin, the Tarco-Arabic, and other 
forc! = Tongues ; or by di\ ding words 
that ſho ul be coniovn 'd, or rumns 
tWO Wore iS to one that ſhould be F i 


vided, or by other faults 1n Orthozra- 
phy, that is now in great neglect among 
tem. And wi t 1s molt melancholy 
In the account, That even at Athe; 


'S 
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that was once Renoun'd for Learning 
and Eloquence, their Tongue is now 
more corrupt and barbarous, than in 
any other part of Greece; to that dc- 

rec, a5. is there taken notice of, that 
it would draw tears from any one to 


obſerve (f) the miſerable change. (f) 16.7. 


'5 


Inall parts of Greece, their Speceh is 9” 


ſo far degenerated from its ancient pu- 
rity, that as a Learned Greek cannot 
throughly underitand the modern vul- 
gar 'I ongue, much lcfs is the Ancient 
Greek underſtood by the moderns. 
Now under this great multiplicity, 
as well as change, what difficultics 
are we to a with, and what un- 
ccrtainties are to be over-come Our 
words are ſo many and fo uncertain, 
that there is both great difficulty in 
becoming Matters of them, and after 


that in hixing and determining their * 


Senſe : We are to trace them up to 
their firſt _ and afterwards to 
purſue them down to their laſt Decay, 
to mark their ſeveral times and peri- 
ods, in all which they much vary, 
and arc often capable of difterent mean- 
ings, or their true meaning 15 very ob- 


ſcure. There is only one way ot 


coming, at their meaning, after rhiey 


become dead Languages and ceaſe to 
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be vulgar,by the Books that have been 
writ in them ; but beſides the want 
' we are in of ſome of theſe, and de- 
feftsin thoſe we have, tho they might 
ſerve well enough tor common ends 


opal uſes, yet the things we arenow 
&Z<nquiring after, are matters of Science, 
wry; which are abitruſe things, and not ſo 


calieto be exprelt in ſuch proper terms, 
asare not hable to be SL cadtate 
Such particularly are Terms of Art, 

- that muſt nceds be obſcure, -as being 

« too comprehenſive, and taking in more 
notions than one under the ſame Word; 
which tho of good uſe, as being deſign- 
ed to make knowledge more compen- 
dious, yet have frequently turn'd the 
other way, by requiring large Com- 
ments, that have been often writ up- 
on a lingle word, and perhaps after 
all have left it more doubtful than it 
was before. 

Dictionaries indeed have been cal- 
led in to our afſhitance, which have 
been compiPd with much pains and 
In great plenty, not only for words, 
but for Sciences and Arts, but beſides 
the no great agreement that is among 
them, they are \woln to ſuch a height, 

* and become fo numerous, that thoſe 
very Books that were deſign'd ag helps, 
; now 
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now breed confuſion, and their Bulk and 
number is become 'a Burthen. Such 
alone as have been compos'd for the 
French Tongue (which as yet is no lear- 
ned Language, tho” it bids pretty fair 
for it) would fill a Library, and only 
one of thoſe, and that not the largelt , 
has been the work of forty Years, tho? 
it was carri'd on by the united labours 
of the French Academy ; afterall which 
care, it has not eſcap'd cenſure, bur 
has been thought ro want Correction ; 
and does thereby ſhow, how impoſſh- 
ble it is to ſer Bounds or five a Stand- 
ard to Language, for which __ 
i was delignd. Notonly every "Tongue, 
but every Faculty has met with this 
help, Dictionaries are become a great 
art of Learning, and nothing remains, 
t that as it has tair'd with Bb/iothe- 
ques, Which are grown fo numerous , 
that (Sg) a Biblotheca Biblrothecarum 


X 


was thought a neceſſary work, fo Di- 1::fer 


Qtionaries ſhould have the hke ſervice 
done them; a Diftionariam Diftionari- 
oram, might be a work of ſome ule, 
I am ſure of great Bulk, and I wonder 
it has not been yet undertaken, 

To redreſs and hea! a1! theſe inconve- 
niencies,an univerſal Remedy has indeed 
heen thought of, a Rea! Charatter and 

'S Philes 
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Philoſophical Language, a work that has 
been purſu'd of late with great applica- 
tion, and with ſome expectations of ſuc- 
ceſs and,2dvantage ; Bur however plau- 
ſible this may ſeem at a diſtance, it is to 
be fear'd, it is only ſo in Theory, and 
that upon tryal, 1t Will be found an 
impracticable thing. For this Language 
| being, deſign d not toexx refs words but 
" li pt may things, we mult firſt be agreed about 

Mt yt 

Pl 

” 


l | Ariya cu: the nature of things, before we can fix 
"tt wo = 72- Marks and Characters to repreſent them, 
| br Jorg "24, and I very much deſpatr of fuch an 
| As a CHA Agreement. To name only one, when 
| | Hl NE Biſhop M': &ins firſt under took this de- 
CIT; 1. fign, (hb) Subjlance and Accidents were 
'| -br- Pr: a recciv'd Diviſion, and accordingly in 
ranking things, and reducing them to 
Heads, (which is the great excellency 
of this Letign) He proceeds according 
to the order they ſtand in, of Subſtance 
and Accidents, wn the Scale of Predica- 
ments ; but were he to begin now, and 
would ſuit his deſign to the Philoſophy 
Ds / 1n vogue, he mult draw a new Scheme, 
- CC 077 Fe ard inſtead of Accidents mult take in 
1544, Modes, which are very different fi 
| J g1r4g/ 4*10aes, ' y Al oy rom 
Hay /z.s Accidents both in Nature and Number. 
! tiſhop Wilkins was an extraordinary 
»e-#Þerion, but very. projetting, and I 
« doubt this "deſign may go along with 
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his Dedslus and Archimedes, and be rank- * 


ed with his fly:mg Chariot and wojage to 
the Moon. The Diviſions of Tongues 


'9 


humane Ambition, and may have been 4+ 


continu'd ſince for the ſame reaſon ; and = 


1d 


was inflicted by God as a Curſe upon WES 070 | 


as no Remedy has been yer found, to 
it is moſt probable, it is not to be ex- 

ed, nor are we to hope to unite that 
which God has dividet The Providence 
of God may have ſo order'd it tor a 
check to Men's Pride, who are other- 
wiſe apt to be building Babels, were - 
there no difficulties to obſtruct and exer- 
ciſe them in rheir way. 
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CH A P IIE. 
Of Grammar. 


HO Grammar belook'd upon by 
many as a trivial thing, and only 

the Employment of our Yonth, yet the 
Greateſt Men have not thought it be- 
neath their care; Plato and Ariſtorle 
among, the Greeks, and Cz/ar and Yarro 
among the Latins have treated on this 
Subject. In our times the Common 
Grammar that goes under the name of 
Mr. Lily was done by ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable Men of the Age; The 
Engliſh Rudiments by Dr. Coff Dean 
of Pauls, with a Preface to the firſt E- 
ditions, directing its uſe, by no leſs Man 
than Cardinal Wolſey ; The moſt Ratio- 
nal part, the Syntax, was Writ or Ccorre- 
ted (7) by Eraſmus, and the other parts 
by other hands : So that tho Mr. Lily 
now bears the name, which while living, 
he always modeſtly refus'd, yet it was 
carrid on by the joynt endeavours of = 
2 vera 
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veral Learned Men, and he ant had 
not the largeſt ſhare in that work. 

Were there more of Ce/ar and Vero 
extant, they might be of good uſe to 
us in our Enquiries, but all Ce{ar's Book 
on this Subject being lot, and only fome 
parts of Varro left, we want two good 
_ Tho from thoſe ſhort Specimens | 
we have of Ceſar, we Were not to expect gui ofhernrr/e- 
too much from him ; he has been quo- / E 
ted by Tk) 4. Ge: Hins with doubttul ; kf. 19. 
Characters, and twice or thrice (/) by © *- 
Chariſins an Antient Grammarian, and - p63 pope © 
always to correct him, as he will ſeem + Ed. Dutch. 
to deſerve to any one who will take 
the pains to conſult the particular places: 

And as for /arro, his Books are chiefl 

about the Etymologics of wards, which «NH Leer 
're of no great uſe, being obſcure and i; 
uncertain, 

The following, Grammarians are a Ft 
more defeQtive, we have a large EW, 7/008 
Q&.on of them put our by Patrſchias, who i _ 7 
(againſt rhe cuſtom of molt Editors,” = 
that ſeldom ulc to ipeak- difparagingly 
oftheir Authors) ingenuouſly xn." 
that ſome of them were icar.e worth 
an Edition. And molt of them having 
been writ,cither when Learning was low, 
or after Barbariſm had beoun tO 0' cre 
flow the Emp're, it is ao wonder, tut 

C Z rea 
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they do not riſe above their Level, or 
that while they lay down Rules inthis 
Art, they ſcarce write in tolerable La- 
tin : Priſcian himſelf will be no excep- 
tion to this, who notwithſtanding his 
ſtrictneſs in giving Rules and 1everity 
in cenſuring others, has much ado to 
. preſerve himſelf from Barbariſm : Let 
any one read ſome of his firſt lines, he 
will need go no farther to make a 
judgment, 

Some of our Modern Criticks have de- 
ſerv'd well of this Art, who as they 
have us'd more perſpicuity, ſo they have 
writ with much greater Purity, than moſt 
of the Antient Grammarians have done : 
Valla,Ereſmus, and our Lyn. e have taken 
much painsand ſhown gicat judgment 
in this matter; and yer atcer all, as it 
nothing had been done, ar.icth Santtins, 
and after him Sch:opp:us, and correct 
all chat had gone before them. Cicero 
and Quintt;h2z were blind with theſc 
Men, who make ſach diſcoveries, as 
never had been thought of, by any of 
the Antients; all Grammar betore them 
was, Ctfoactrs, polluted and tull of mi- 
ſtakes ; theirs only 1s the true way , 
which they pretend is highly Rational, 
containing few and caſic Rules, ad 
under theſe ſcarce any exeeptions. Tho 
it 
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if this new mcthod he examurd, it 
will be found as falacious, and they 
as fallible 2s other Men : Sarttimnr's 
reat principle on which he goes, 1s, 
at Lenguages, ard particularly the 
Latin, are not purely abitrary, or de- 
pending barely on uſe and cuſtom, bur 
that an Analogy has been obferv'd, and 
a reaſon may be given of the Idioms of 
Tongues, and upon this he bu:lds a Ra- 
tional Grammar. This perhaps might 
hold in fome meaſure, in the Hebrew, 
as far as its words were imposd upon 
juit Reaſons ; bur in the Latin Tongue 
which he treats of, that was ftirit form'd 
and afterwards grew up in confution , 
and under @ People, wiule they were 
ict Barbarous, we are not to expect 


ich mighty Regularity. The Romans 4 


knew nothing of Grammar, till the times 
of Ennus, when that Tongue was pret- 
ty well grown, and conſequently could 
have no great regard to it in forming 
their Language, and therefore for any 
one now, to prezend to fix the Analogy 
of words, or to reducc all under rich 
Rule, 15ro ſer bounds where they were 
never intended, and to find a Reaton 
that was never meant. Had Grammar: , 
been as antient as Languages, we m: tht Þ 
have” proceeded in this manner, bur it 
C 4 being” 
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being invented only as a help, and nof 
fram'd originally as an Immutable Rule, 
we muſt {uit it to our buſineſs as well 
as We can, bur are not to expect, it 
ſhould be uniform and not lyable toma- 
ny exceptions. 

To take a ſhort view of ſome particu- 
lars, 1. As to Letters, we are not yet 
agreed about their Original, which might 
be of uſe in fixing our Alphabets, for tho 
the Greek Jerters and from them the 


- Tatin, ſeem deriv d from the Phenician, 


and theſe again from the ancient Hebrew, 
as has been attempted to be ſhown, not 
only from Hiſtory, but from the afhni- 
ty of letters, by turaing the Hebrew 
CharaQters towards the Rig1it hand, ac- 
coding to our way of readin:;; yet there 
lies one great objection againſt this, 


' That Cadmus who brought tl.c Phenician 


letters among the Greeks, 15 only ſaid to 
have brought [ixteen, and haretheg mult 
have teft ſource behind him, for the Phe- 
nician or Hebzew Alphabet was always 
fixt, and of the ſame length as now, 
ſince we have had any wruirg, a ltand- 
ing Evidence of which we have in fe- 
veral 4 lphabetical Pſalms and Chapters. 


Were this more certain, it would help 


to determine our Alphabets, both. as 
to their Numbers and Powers, w here 
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now we are uncertain in both, and there 
are great diſputes among, the Criticks, as 
to ſome of the Elements, whether they 
be lerters or no. 


(2) In the Erymolagical or Analogy- 
cal part, we labour under the ſame dit- 
bcultie - norcan itbe otherwiſe, where 
languages were ſo much the effec of 
chance, and were not fram'd by any ſet- 
tled or eftabliſhd Rules. When /arro 
writ his Book, De Lingss Latina, it is 
—_— this Analogy was a diſputablerhing, 

e brings ſevera] objeRions againſt, as 
well as reaſons for i, and his Inſtances 
are {0 , and his objections fo con- 
ſiderable, that he muſt needs be allow- 
ed to have left it doubtful. In the ſame 
Age, when a queſtion was put by Pom- 


23 


pey to moſt of the Learned Menam Rome, (m) 7. 4 


| (m) concerning the Analogy of a very 


common wond, rhey could come to no 
reſolution about it, tho Cicero was ane 
of the number, and fo it was left un» 
determin'd. And if the thing were © 
much controverted among them, who 
had betrer oppertunities of enquiry, as 
living nearer the Original, when 

monuments of Antiquity were left, and 


the Latin yeta living La e, amoi 
them ;. it muſt needs be po more S 
I to 
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ro us, wholive at this diſtance, and want 

many of their helps: Our greateſt light 

muſt be borrowed from their Books, 

and we can be only more happy in the 

application. Accordingly we follow 

them pretty cloſe, and are much more 

direted by the cuſtom of Ancient and 

approved Authors, than by the reafon 

of words that 1s perpetually varying. 

How my wordsare there agrezable e- 

nough with Analogy, and of Modern uſe 

among learned M-n, which yet, becautc 

they are not us'd by the Ancients, are 

not only difl:k*'d, but are look'd upon 

by the Critics, as witi« Sermonss ? Innue 

n) Pe merable Inſtances may be had (z) in 

vt. 3%7- Voſfias ; few nic would be affraid to 
mon, /Par- : 

han. uſe, Incertituds, Ingratitudo, and other 

words of the I:ke nature; there 15 no- 

thing difagrecable in them or diſpropor- 

tionable ro Speech; and yet becauſc 

they have not been usd by the beſt 

Claſſic Authors, but have been ſeeming- 

ly avoided, ,when they came 1n ther 

way, and either paraphras'd, or Greek 

words put in their room, they have 

been exploded by our Modern Crit.cs. 

The Anomal:ſms mn words have been lo 

many, and the differences yer more a- 

4» mong thoſe that have treated of them, 

** * ©; nat ſome have gone fo far as to deny 


the 
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the thing it ſelf , and to allow no 
Analogy either in the Greek or Latin 
Tongue. 


(2.) Grammar has fared no better in 
the conliructive part, whether we will 
be guided by Rujes, or authority of 
Beſt Authors ; the number ct Rules 1s 
become a Burthen, and the multitude of 
EXCEPtiOns 15 VEt More Vexations : If we 
will bcheve Sch:opprue, there are tive hun- 
dred Rules in our Common Grammars, 
in the Syntax only of Nouns and Verbs 
and Principles, and fcarce any of thoſe 
without their except;ons, and to pro- 
portionably in the other parts of Syn 
tax; all which muſt employ a great part 
of our time. Or if we w:ll be directed 
by authorities, rhe Critics have buen {0 
unmercitully ſercre, that we ſcarce know, 
which to tollow : Cic:ro tho the moſt 
unexceptionatle has not efcap'd their 
cenſure, he as been pelted by them, 
and Va!a and Eraſz:#5 have charg'd him 
with Solzcifms. Diutias Conmorans 
Athems (14 animus aa te ſerwvere ;, 
and Lunm 17 AMINO haberem nN wigandi, s 
() ac noced paſſages to this purpoſe, (9/7 _ 
And indeed tho Cicero be look'd upon © 
as a Stancard of Language with us, yet 9. Tom- 1, 
he was nc: {© to thoie of hisown Age 3200243 
«© Cap, 5 
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1-7 Atticus (p) in an Epiſtle to him, charg: * 
*P3* eth him with falſe Latin, and being put * 
to a vindicat.on, he defends himſelf by 
> the authority of Terence ; fo that what- 
ever Cicero be tous, Terence was then 
the better Authority. Neither of them 
ſureare unexceptionable, nor any other 
that we can meet with, tho we ſhould 
carry our ſearch through the whole 
vct. 


4. Pronuntiation has been the Sub- 
jet of great Debates, eſpecially in the 
Greek Tongue, the pronunciation of 
which, has been more negletted : And 
tho at firſt view, it may ſeem a light 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, yet 

; the negleft of it , has been of very il! 
- conſequence to that Tongue, For whik 
the Modern Greel:s had little regard to 
the powers of their Letters, and mix'd 
and confounded the ſounds of their 

Vowels and Diphthongs, and run molt - 
of them into one, in their pronuntiation, 
they came at laſt in many words, to write 
as they ſpoke, which was one great 0c- 
caſion of the corruption of their Tongue, 

This vitious way of ſpeaking was brought | 
by the exil'd Greeks into 1:aly, and trom 
thence together with Learning, ſpread 
over the greate!t part of Europe, till it 
met 
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met with a check here in England, from 
ewo very Eminent Men, both of them 
ſucceſſvely Profeſſors in the Univerſity 
of Cambriage, Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir 
John Check, And becanſe the Contro- 
verſie is not much known, and may af- 
ford ſome light to the pronuncation-. of 
the Greck, I will give a brief account 
of this Grammatical War. 

It was in the latter end of Hen, 8's 
Reign, that Smithand Cheek began to ob- 
ſervethe inconveniences in this fort of pro- 
nunciation ; they faw that not only the 
beauty of the Language was loſt in this 
way, but likewiſe its very Spirit and Life 
were gone, by the lofs of fo many Vow- 
els and Diphthongs, and the Language 
become jejane and hnguid : In thisway 
of ſpeaking it, nothing of numeroſfity 
appear'd in the Antient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thoſe flowing Periods, 
for which they had been renown'd in 
Old Greece; neither could they therg- 


29 


ſ.lves ſhow their Eloquence, in their ,,.._,.. 
Orations or LeQures, for want of the 7: tins. 
beauty and variety of ſounds. This put ©": ic 
them upon thinking of a Reformation, |» porn 
(7) and having conſulred moſt of the »:4t. | 
Artient Rhetoricians, and other Greek 77 
Authors, who had treated of Sounds D: pra 
and finding ſufficient grounds from thence ”*"* #5: 
© nl 
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for an alteration, with the conſent . «{ 
moſt of the learned Lingwits in the Unt- 
verlity, they ſet about the work, with 
ſome little oppoſition at firſt, bur atter- 
wards with tucceſs, and almoſt gene- 
ral approbation. Crommel was then Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, under whom 
Reſformations were not ſo dangerous, 
but Gardiner ſucceeding, who diflik'd 
all Innovations, a (top was pur for 
ſome time ; This Manaſlum'd a power, 
that Ceſar never exercis'd, of g:ving 
Law to Words, and having writ to 
Cheek then Greek Profeſſor to de(:!t from 
this new method, which 1n realicy was 
the Ancientand true way, and not meet- 
ng With a ſuitable complyance, he ſends 
out an order in his own name and the 
Senate's, which being too long to inſert at 
large, I ſhallonly mention two or three 
Heads of it as being fomewhat extra- 
ordinary. 


Quiſquis noſtram poteſtatem agnoſcis, 
ſonos litzris ſrve Gracts five Latinis ab uſu 


9) 0m ſecult alienos, privato ju- 


ario ere me audeto, 
Dipht 01805 Grecas nedam Latinas, ui- 
ſs id dtereſis exigat, ſonis ne Aiducit co == 


At 


—w © .i, 


N 
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Ai ab e, & ti, ad i, ſono we diſtinguito, 


tantum in Orthographis adrſerimen ſerwvato 
u, i, V, UNO COREMIAUE (ONO CXPT ENLIEO == 
Ne multa. In ſonis omnino ne philoſ= 


phator, ſed atitor preſentibus — 


After ſuch a publick Declaration, there 
was no farther room for private judg- 
ment, an obedience was paid, and CGar- 
diner's way prevaiPd, till a Reformati- 
on in Religion, made way for a Refor- 
mation in Language, that has obtain'd 
ever ſince. However, the Controverſie 
was then manag'd with much warmth 
and Learning,Gardiner inſiſted principally 
upon Cuſtom, and the Authority of the 
preſent Greets: on the other {ide they 
pleaded Antiquity, and that drawn 
down from the moſt ancient Authors ; 
ſeveral of the Greek Rhetoricians were 
brought into the Conrroverſie, and other 
Authors that had dropt any expreſſion 
that look'd that way, and a Man would 
wonder to ſee ſo much learning ſhewn 
on ſo dry a Subjett. Where the vi- 
ory lay is pritty viſible, and ſo greata 
Man (7) as Du Freſne could not have ©. 
been at a loſs, how to determine the me | 
matter, had he not been poſſeſſed _ 
with partiality for a Party, which he 
ſhow; 


3t 


Pur, 
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ſhows too plainly, by —_— Bijbep 
Godwin (t very unjuſtly ) for 
leaving Gerdsner out of his Cata of 
Biſhops. 


But I have run out too far in Gram- 
matical niceties, whoever deſires more 
on this Suby may meer with e- 

in Bifhop Wilkins (/) and 1 


{.1.Ch. have ny Os on ſuch parti- 


4, &c. 


culars as have 


en negletted or over: 
lookr by him. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Rb-toric and Eloquence. 


\ S Grammar teacheth us ro ſpeal* 
properly, fo it is the part of Rhe- 

toric to initruct, how to do it elegantly, 
by adding Beauty to that Language, 
that betorc was nalic iy and Gr.41i:ma-: 
tically rruw. It we would be mice mn 
diſtinguiſhing, rhere is 4 difference he- 
twixt Rhetoric an IBloquence, tho we 
treat oft them unger thic fame Head ; 
the one lavs down R:ttes, rhe other pra- 
ctifes them, and 4 Min may be a very 
good Rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time a mean Orator : Perhaps Quizttilran 
#1ves as good Rules as Cicero, I am ſure 
in better merhod, and with greater 
eloſene(s; whereas the otlicris fo much 
an Orator, that he cannot forget it , 
wlulit he acts the part of 2 Rhetoric:- 
an, he dilares and flouriſhes, and gives 
example in{tcad of « ule : Ant yveta Man 
that would torm » Comporiton berwixr 
'P, ta. 


, 
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Quinitilian's Declamations, (if yet they 


, ly, would be in great danger of forfeiting 


tis diſcretion. 

"The Ancient Romaxs had Orators a- 
mong them and ſome Eloquence, In- 
ſtances whereof we have in their Hi- 
ſtory almoſt as high as the T arqguins ; 
bur it was then a chaſt thing without 
Paint or Dreſs, Rhetorick was nor yet 
know n among them, the name of it was 
not ſo much as heard of fome hundred 
years after, they wanting a word tO Cx- 
preſs it by, which they were afterwards 


i. torc'd 10 borrow from the Greeks (7). 


As ſoon as it came among them, we 
trace it in its effects, for as among the 
Grictans, whence it was borrow'd, it 
had occaſion'd Tumults and Concuſhons 
of State, eſpecially at Athens where it 


- prevaiPd moſt, only Lacedemon was 


more quiet, from whence it was bani- 
{h'd,and where a plain Laconic Style was 
in Voguc,ſo at Rowe when once it had got 


| , "/""y any ftooting,and the Gracch:, the Brati and 
T4 4 / 67 + Dema ogues be in to harangue 
kom witils, EL —— {2 - Yegun to 1}; Bu 


he People, there was no more peace in 


Hala? 1 
44 . . 
4 that State, nothing but continual Brouls 
AK and inteſtine Commotions, till the 
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had 
fought themſelves out of rhat herty 
which they ſeem'd to contend for, and 
their 
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their heats ended in the ruine of their 
Commonwealth. The Roman Orator 
had ſeen ſo much of this in his time, 
before things were brought to the laſt 


extremity, that he begins his Book of (#) ©* 
Rhetoric with a doubt, whether that ;_ 


art had brought greater advantage or 
detriment to the Commonwealth ? And 
if an Orator where he 1s treating of E- 
loquence, were {o doubttul in the matter, 
we need not be at a loſs on which ſide 
to determine the Caſe. 

To paſs by conſequences, that are not 
juſtly chargeable on things, which are 
generally good or otherwiſe, according 
as the perions are that ule them, we 
will confider the art it ſe!t. It it be an 
advantage to any Art, to have been 
treated of by Men that are $1Itul im it, 
this Art ſhunld have received greater 
umprovemeirs and be ncarer pertection, 
than molt others, having been confide- 
red by one of the greatett Malters that 
ever was. Cicero has compos'd pretty 
large Treatiſes upon this Subject, rhat 
have been preſerv'd 2nd deliver'd down 


25 


De in- 
"t. Rber, 


ro us; particularly two (x), in the for-(2 Pe 


ratore, Ore 


mer of which, as he treats of the feve-,, {ve 
ral kinds, and lavs down tuch Rules, as Bram: 


are ne etlary to tz obt-ry'd in our way 
to Eioquence ; 10 im the latter he delt- 
i) neatres 


— 


— —— _—_— 
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neates and gives us the Portraiture of a 
pertect Or: tor. I will not pretend to 
_—_ of fo great a Valſter ; thus much 
ay be ſaid with modelty enough, that 
25 in the firſt Treatiſe, the Perlons in 
the Dialogue differ trom one another ; 
ſo in the latterthe Orator ſeems todiffer 
from himſclt ; in the firſt he 15 doubt: 
tul, in the latter impracticable : In his 
Dialogue, (which has ſo much the tace 
of probability, that ſome among the 
] .carned have miſtaken it for a real 
Conference . "The Perſons introduc'd 
are equally Great, and argue and dit- 
courſe with equal Learning, and he 
having z(gn'd no part to himſelf, con- 
liftently with his doubtfulneſs in this 
matter, A man mav ſometimes be at a 
loſs, which tide to cloſe with. And 
his Orator 1s too great and inimitable an 
cxample, perfectly imaginary, and con- 
tequently of no uſe in humanc lite, 
tor which Eloquence is defign'd, He 
himſelt gives him only an Ideal: Be- 
ing, and owns that he is no whereto 
be tound but in the conceptions of our 


'mind. 


And indecd we muſt not expect to 
hnd him any where elſe, if all theſe 
things be neceſſary to an Orator, that 
Ic ſeems to require. For firſt, Nature 
and 
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and Gentas are indiipenfubly necetl.r., 

without which the whecl; beino cl6o'd 

and under force, wil! drive heavily - 

our Orator mult have 2 flowing inven- 

tion to furmſh him w:t!1 Ideas, a {troy 

imagination to impreſs them, a hes 

memory to rctain, ard a truc jud 7ment 

to diſpoſe them in their due rank and 

order. He muit have Law, to lead 
Iim into the knowldere ©! the Conſti- | 
tut:on and Cuſtoms of 1115s Country, Hi- 
[tory ro acquaint h.m with examples, 
Logic to ſupply him with proper To- 
pics, and morality t9 S ble Inm to pc- 
netrate into, and app!y the Manners 
and Paſſions of Men, thic #2, and #5, 

which are the Springs 6f Action, and 
ſources of per{ſwation : 11 ſhort being to 
treat of every thing, he mult be 1gno- 
rant of nothing. He mhilt be in Crcero's 
language, a I :{eran, thit is a Man of 
univertal know ledve, arxl what 1s more 
a Paradox, he muſt Itheyviie be a Good 
May ; a Quality that fo farely accompa- 
nyed Heathen Elogue: ck, that both Cr- 
cero an LENTD (Filtan Are mhuch at: I plung "c 
in allerring it to the ( 2s + and Roman 
Orators. He muſt not bly have a ge- 
neral knowledge of things, but mult 
have $kill inadorning thy he jhc multhave 
the greateſt Art,and yetþt the ſame tune 
il 3 tic 


 - _ 
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the Skill id conceal it, for when ever 
Art appears, it loſeth its cFe, and no- 
thing can pleaſe, much leſs periwade, 
but what 15 natural. The moſt exter- 
nal things are necetJary to his accom- 
pliſhment, he mult not only have Elo- 
quence in his words, but likewiſe in 
Ius looks, decent motions, and an air 
of perſwaſion, that gracetul action and 
pronunciation , Which Demoſthenes made 


the hir{t and ſecond and third thing, and 


which had fo great a ſhare in his own 
Compoſures, that we are not to wonder, 
that his Orations pleaſe Icts in the read- 
ing, than they d:d in the deliverance, as 
wanting three parts ot what they had 

when they were ipoke. | 
Theſc being the qualitications tut 
are neceſlary to 2 compleat and per!uct 
Orator, it 1$ ncxt 10 1mpoſhble, r!;c:c 
ſhould ever be any fuch Man. It ry 
{uch were, in whom all theſe cond.u- 
ons met, it muſt have been he whore- 
quires them, I mean Ciwro, who had 
the happicſt Genus, and that cultivated 
with the greateſt Art and Induſtry, that 
perhaps ever Man had ; he whom Qum- 
(y 2.19, Eiltan (3) oppoſeth to all the Grecian 
14p. 4-1 Orators, to whom he gives the Force of 
Demoſihencsthe Sweetnels of Iſcerates,and 
the Copza of Plato ; he whom he _ 
Tic 
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the namenot of a Man, butiot Eloquence 
it ſelf, and gives it asa Rule, by which 
a Man may judge of his own Proficien- 

cy in Eloquence , If Cer begins to 
pleafe him : yet this C:cerp was fo far 
trom pleaſing in his own! age, that as 
he met with DetraCtors among IisEne- 
mies, one of which compoyd a Trea- 
riſe (z) againſt him, under a very dit- 
paraging title, {o he did not fatisfic 


Brutus among his Friends, who raxeth 7 


him with- looſeneſs in his compolures, 
and charges him with want of Nerves 
and ſtrength. And Quirttilian (a) where 


he comes to explain himfelt, tells us,” 


that he ſtiles Cicero a Compleat Orator 
only in the vulgar nieaning of the word, 
for in the ſtrict tenſe, he was'yet to ſeek, 
and does not only defire pertection in 
him , but acquaints us with the faults 
he was| charged with (5) to wit, 


that he was turgid and twelling in his <-». 


expreſſions, too trequent 1n repetitions, 
broken in his Compoiition, and not on- 
ly ealte tn Is Stile, but fott. In the 
laſt age, when Learning begun to re- 
vive, and Cicero was (tudy” i almolt to 


the neglet of our Bibles, yet one ot 


our Great Critics in the Latine Tongue, 
could never be reconciPd to a Cirrroman 


D 4 ftilc, 
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ie {tile, nor could hcar him read (s) with 


£1 
#214 


5 ® 


” . . 
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--- out wcarine(s and fomewhat ot loath- 


ng. 
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It 1s not vet agreed among the learn- 
ed, which of I15 Compoſurcs are the 
molt | lzgint, otherwile it were eas 
licr to krow where to make our Refle- 
frions, Sir Wluam Temple brings his 


. Oration for Labienus, (4) (whom by an 


errour very pardonable among fo ma- 
ny exccllencies he mittakes tor Liars) 
45 an Inltance of the power ot humane 
Eloquence. It muit be confcit this 1s 
a remurkab'c initance; hcre was the 
Greateſt Orator a d the Greateſt Judge, 
(Or Cefar 15 allow?d by Creero to be one 0! 
the moit FE % quent Perſons ot his time 
C./ar COmes 11110 the place of judicature, 
bret ung revenge aga: nit Lygarmes, and 
with an cbſtivate reſolution to condemy 
him, but with difficulty is prevailPd with 
to hear Cicero in his Detence, which he 
g1VEs Way tO, rather as a thing of mecr 
form, than with any thoughts of yield- 
ing' ro his perſwation : However, no 
ſooner is he heard, but he moves and 
attects, and when he comes to touch 
upon 
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upon Pharſalia, the Conqueror has no 
more Soul left, he takes fire and 1s tran- 
ſported beyond himſelf, he ſhakes and 
trenibles, and drops the Papers that he 
held in his hand, and in ſpite of all his 
reſolutions, abſolves the Criminal, whom 
he was determin'd to condemn. And 
now I think I have allow'd enough to 
Eloquence, but to deal impartially, the 
force of it is ſogrear, and the etfeft:ot 
it ſo wonderful in this Inſtance, that 
it would raiſe a Man's curioſity to en 
fquire into the Cauſe. Had this Orari- 
on been loſt, we ſhould have had moſt 
terrible Out-cries, and lamentable Com- 
plaints among the Learned, of the loſs 
that the' world has ſuſtain'd in ſo con- 
{ummate a piece. Lo it 1s yet extant ! 
and altho*rhis, as every thing of Cicero's, 
be excellent in its kind, yet ſo much 
will be granted, that it may be read 
without rapture and amazement. 

But granting as much force ro Elo- 
quence as can be delir'd, how is it, ut 
docs perſwade, in this and other in» 
ſtances ? 1 am ſure not from rational ar- 
guments, Which ought to be the proper 
means oft convincing a reaſonable Man, 
but from quite dir motives and 
Topics of perſwalion : Ceſer's deliberate, 
and perhaps moſt reaſonable reſolution, 
was, 
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was, not to pardon fo great a Criminal, 
an implacable wretch, that had atter. 
wards a hand in the Blood of his Del:- 
verer. The Orator does not ſo much 
ſeek to convince him of the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the thing, as endeavour to 
prevail with him trom other induce- 
ments, he applics to his paſſions inſtead 
of his Reaſon, his weak and blind fide, 
by puting him in mind of the Phar/al:. 
an Field, of his glory in ſubuding, and 
the greater honours he had acquir'd by 
pardoning ; he itiles him Father, tho at 
the ſame time he thought him an Uſur- 
per, and bids him remember, it was 
his People that beg'd L:garis of him, 
and that he could nor do a more popu- 
lar thing, than by yielding to their 
requeſts and givinyz way to his uſual 
Clemency. Sucl}: are the Topics that 
are brought from Rhetoric ! The truth 
of it is, our common Eloquence is uſu- 
ally a cheat upon the Underſtanding , 
it deceives us with appearances, inſtead 
of things, and makes us think we ſee 
reaſon, whillt it 15 tickling our ſentc ; 
Its ſtrongeſt proofs, do often confilt in 
an artificial turn of words, and beauti- 
ful expreſſions, which if unraveld, its 
ſtrength is gone and the reaſon is de- 
ſtroycd. 


There 
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There are few that read Seneca, that 
do not imagine, he writes with great 
force and itrength, his thoughts are 
lofty, almoſt every line in him 1s a Sen- 
tence, and every Sentence does ſeem a 
Reaſon, and yet it has been well ob- 
ſerv*d, by a Maſter in the Art of think- 


ing, (e) who has taken ſome pains in* 
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unravelling ſome of his loftieſt exprel- ,,.,.,.z. 
ſions, that there is little more in him ?-. ;.1. 
at the bottom, than a Pomp of Words. *-*: + 


And the ſame obſervation is made there, 
upon two other Authors, the one of 
whom is not ſo proper to be mention'd, 
the other is not worth the mention : 
All of them are known, and are as 
much quoted, and will go as far in 
popular diſcourſes as Authors of cloſer 
thought, 

It is not enough to ſay, that thus is 
the fault of thelſc Authors and not of 
Eloquence,tor its end being to perſwade, 
and the perſons whom we are to deal 
with bcing uſually the People, who as 
they are the molt, are not generally the 
witclt, it we would mn em, 
we mult ſuit our fclves to their capa- 
Citics, otherwiſe we mutt be conteat to 
loſc our end. An appolite Similitude 
is argument with them, and a quaint 

aying 
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faying wil! go fartherthan a ſubſtantial 
Reaſon, for being guided by 1magina- 
tion, they are molt aft- ed with fenſi- 
ble reſemblance: , and not having capa- 
city to penetrate int9 things, that which 
is cafict] an nd] lics uppermoſt perſwades 
them mc: So that unleſs we could 
make ti;c:n wiſe, they will be caſic and 
credulous, and will be led by appea- 
rances inficad of truth. And this 1s one 
reaſon , why Floquence could never 
flouriſh, ar lcaſt not arrive to any con- 
tiderablc height, unleſs it were among 
a people, that had underitandings abore 
the ordinary ze, ſuch as the Athenians 
once were, and afterw ards the Romans: 
And for the ſame realon 1t 1s, that the 
wiſeſt Men are no: olways the belt O- 
rators, either at t'' Par or in the Charr, 
for they are too muc}1 above the People's 
level, their Artill-ry ſhoots over, and 
rt 15 no wonder it t'icy mils their aim. 
And if it be yet faid, there is notwith- 
ftanding ſuch a thing as true Eloquence, 
that will alw ays have its force with 
Wiſemen ; I grant there is, but beſide; 
that this 1s to reſtrain it to a very narrow 
compaſs , Wiſe Men will be moſt guid- 
ed by wiſe conſiderations, ſuch as are 
grounded upon ciofe Argument and Ra- 
tional 
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tonal Concluſions, which are more pro- 
perly the buſineſs of Logic than of 
Rhetoric and Eloquence. 

Having gone thus tar in my retlections, 
principally with regard tothe Ancicat 
Orators, it is a! 'molt necdleſs to examine 
the Moderns : - ſome of their Patrons in 
other ſorts of Learning, have given up 
the compariſon in this; fo rhat it the 
Ancients are found to be w:inting 
in pertettion, we are not to expect ro 
hnd it in the Moderns. However a 
word or two of them. The Frexch 
have ſhown moſt care in this particular, 
among whom, an Academy has bcen 
eretted for the refining their Lan: TUAGE ; 
the Members whereot have ſpent w hole 
days in examining the propriety of a 
word, and have been no lets accurate 
In ſtudying the Beautics and Ornaments 
of Speech and Numerolity of their pe- 
riods : Bur I doubt the oblervation ;5 
true, that whulit they have been 10 
(crupuloutly nice, they have run into 
the fault of over much {ccuracy, and 
by adding Beauty to their Language 
have brokenits {tren gth; by ipimn 17 and 
refining it, andgiv! Ng 1t too muc!t paint 
and touriſh, much of its mailculne 
ſtrength is loſt, and TI have tomerumes 


thought, that it toded not well tothat 
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Society, that their firſt Prize of Elo. 
quence was given to a Woman (f). It 
is certainly a fault in Oratory to be to 
curious in the choice of words, a bol{ 
Period tho againſt Rule will pleaſe more, 
than to be always in phraſe, and a de. 
cent negligence 15 often a beauty inex- 

reſſion, as well as Dreſs ; whereas by 
be over corrc(t or always flouriſhing, 
our periods become either too luſcious or 
roo ſtiff. And yet thoſome Member 
of the French Academy have pretty free- 
ly cenſur'd this fault, and have defer. 
vedly laugh'd at ſome Gentlemen, that 
didnot only miſpend their time in (tudy'd 
Periods, but in avoiding rough and un- 
ſounding words, it 1s plain ſome <& 
their own Brethren have run into the 
{ame fault, and have been curious and 
afteted in their ſtyle, almoſt to a de 
gree of Superſtition. For what can be 
{aid leſs of him who compos'd (gs) « 
large Book in five Volumes, in all which 
he declin'd making ule of a common and 
almoſt unavoidable word OV), only be: 
cauſe it did not pleaſe him ? or did M, 
Vaugelas employ his time better, who 
having undertaken the tranſlation of 
Quintus Cartius, no very great perfor- 
mance, ſpent thirty years 1n tranſlating 
his Author, and yet left it anuntiniſhd 
work” 
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work? In which work it is very re- 
markable , that having left ave or fix 
different Tranſlations in the Margin of 
his Book, that which itood firſt was ge- 
nerally approv'd of as the beft (z) as 
containing his firſt and natural thoughts, *'* - 
whereas the others were probably more 
forc'd and ſtrain'd. 

But Mr. Pelifon in his Hiſtory of the 
Academy, has given us 2 Panygerick upon 
the French Kjing, which I ſuppoſe is 
delign'd as a Specimen of French Elo- 
quence, and being there in five difte- 
rent Languages,cvery man = read it 1n 
a known tongue, and be able in ſome 
meaſure to judge, ro what degree of 
perfettion Oratory has arriv'd among 
our Neighbours : tho the truth of it is, 
the Enghſh Tranſlation 1s wretched], 
mangPd, and ſo different trom the Au- 
thors ſenſe, that it ceaſes ro be his. 
However take it in the Original, I beheve 
it will not be pretended, that he has 
painted out his Hero, in ſuch charming 
colours, as either Pliny has done tis 
Trajan, or Cicero, Pompy in one of his 
Orations (&#), or Ceſar in another. The 7) 7 
Academies Rhetoric is yet wanting , {%* + 
which they have given us an cial. Marek © 
tion of, both in the fame Hiſtory and 7-:-- 
in the Preface to their Dictionary. Burt 

that 
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that work having coſt them forty year, 
and a Grammar being in order their 
next undertaking, .if that likewiſe ſhould 
employ them a proportionab.e time, 
their Rules of Floquence {eem refcry'{ 
for Poſterity anc not for us. 

The Enyl.ſh as they have not take: 
the ſame pains nor purſu'd the delig; 
with equal induttry with their Neigh: 
bours, by erec! - , Socicties for the im. 
provement ot Uratory ; ſo whateve 
their performances have been, they hav: 
been more modett intheir pretenſons 
For tho the French have compos'd larg: 
volumes upon this Subject, with muc: 
Oſtentarion, yet I ſcarce know of any, 
that have been publiſh'd by the Englilk 
whether it be that there Gemzs incline 
them to ſtrength rather than beauty, « 
that truſting to their native force the 
deſpiſe the tinencſs of Art. They hav: 
indeed been charg'd by their Neigh 

1/F.comin. bours (1) with a fort of Eloquence . # 
P Fown. 1s not very charming, in beginning 
es SOT ' <4 : 
An. 6, their diſcourſes generally with fone 
7. 100- Prophecy or turpriſing Story, which «i 
it were true, is not perhaps fo mu 
to be attributed to their want of skil, 
as to their compliance with the humor 
of a People, that attend too much to 
Prophecies, and are roo much affected 
With 
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with ſtories : But however, it were 
200 years ago, when the obſervation 
was firit made, it is otherwiſe now, 
when Oratory after the many changes, 
it has undergone, has put on a quite 
different face: tho even from thoſe fre- 
quent alterations, its inſtability is too 
remarkable, and would tempt a man to 
think, that in ſome mcaſure it depends 
on humor, and has not ſo unmovea- 

ble a Foundation as might be wiſht. 
For to look back a very little, in 
thoſe dark times, it is not impoſſible , 
that Eloquence was much about thar 
pitch, the obſervation would have it, 
in a blind age, when Legends were in 
faſhion, and the People were kept in 
Ignorance and led by Wonder, a Re- 
formation in Religion brought with it 
an advancement in Learning, and as E- 
legancy begun then to be reſtor'd tothe 
Latin Tongue, ſo in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, the Writers ot chat age, ſeem 
tohave affeted a C:ceronian (tylein Eng- 
liſh, both in the length of their perti- 
ods, and often by throwing the verb ro 
the end of the Sentence: "The ſucceed- 
ing Reign degenerated rather than im- 
prov'd, when the generality run into 
an affeQed way of writing and boning 
E WOu 
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would pleaſe, without a fantaſtick Dreſs 
and jingle of words. And tho 1n the 
following Reign, this way of writing 
was much laid a fide, -yct even then 
they larded their Diſcourſes fo thick 
with Sentences of Greek and Latin, 
that as things now are, it would be a 
hard matrer to excuſe them from Pe. 
dantry. What fort of Oratory obtain'd 
in the late tures of Corfuſion, 1s well 
known.clpecial'y inthe Pulpit: As if the 
ob:-rvation of our Netghbours had been 
calcvlated for them, little Similitudes 
and odd Examples, and a worſe fort of 
Caiit, was the Eloquence, of theſe times, 
wi:.ch notwithſtanding charm'd the 
Pevple to. that degree, that it hurry'd 
them belides themſelves, and almoſt 
oit of thew Wits. And tho Orat 
may be thought to be now at its ft 
h-1ght, and we may flatter our. ſelves, 
that nothing can be added to the 
Strengthand Solidity of thoſc Diſcourſes, 
that are publiſhed among us almoſt eve- 
ry day, upon every Subjett;; yet I will 
not undertake, but that femewhart ma 
be produc'd in the next age, ſo much 
more periett, at leaſt more pleaſing , 
than any thing we yet have, that the 
preicat Eloquence ſhall be lookt upon by 


our 
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our Poſterity with the ſame negle/}, 
with which we now treat the pcrtor- 
mances of our Forc-fathers. No doubt, 
what they writ, pleas'd their own age, 
as much as our moſt boaſted Piece; 
pleaſenow, and we ought not to be ro0 
confident 'in our own performances , 
with diregard to other ages; unlefs wc 
will make our ſelves the Standard 0 
Eloquence and not give other mcn 
leave to judge of us, as we have done ot 
thoſe before us. 

I know no reaſon, why it may nor 
vary according totimes as well as places, 
which, in the latter caſe it ſo evidentl, 
does, That, that which 1s lookt upon as 
Elegant in one Nation, would be laught 
at by another People. The Eaſtern 
Nations are fo different from us in their 
ſtyle, that could our moſt Eleganar 
Compoſucrs be underitocd by them, 
they would be thought flat and inlipid, 
they being fo accuſtomed to Sublime 
and Lotty Expreſſions, that nothing 
will attect them, bur whar 15 fetch 4 
from th: Sun and Moon and Stars. 
And nearer home, where the dittercace 
ought not to be to conliderable, the 
French and Italtas, who hare taken 
fuch pains, and ſpent fo much time mn 
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poliſhing their Style, ve: charge one 
another wuh unperfe.c.o0s in their way 
of writing, and both ot them differ 
trom the Englyh., Everv "ation can 
ditcover fauirs jn their Neighbours, 
and do not conſider, that their Neigh- 
bours ice the hike faults to blame in 
them, 
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w | CHAP Y. 
Of LOGIC. 


Ogic in the Modera phraſe 1s the 
Art of thinking, and being de- 
wned for a help or Inftrument ot Rea- 
ſon, its very nature implics weakneſs in 
the underſtanding ; and theretore we 
ought not to value our ſelves roo much 
upon our ability, in giving ſubtle Rules 
and finding out logical Axguments, 
ſince it would be more xrfelhion not 
to want them. God Almighty who 
fees all things intuitively does not want 
theſe helps, he neither. ſtands in need 
of Logic, nor uſes it; but we whoſe 
underſtandings arc ſhorr, are forc*'d to 
collect one thing from another, and in 
that proceſs we ſeck our proper Meds. 
«ms, and call in all other helps, that 
may be ſubſcrvient to reaſon. * 

Theic was little conſiderable done in 
this matter before Ariſtotle, (for the 
E&44 Lopic wasonly an Art of Wrang- 

t- $ Ing, 
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ling, as the Academic, was of doubting) 
He was the great advancer of this Art, 
nfomuch that ever ſince his time, the 
main grounds of reaſoning have been 
borrow'd trom him, even by thoſe that 
have dc{pis'd him. Bur as nothing can 
be ty 1: and perfected rogether, 1o his 
F.ogic has tcen charg'd with ſeveral 
os ects ; tor whereas all Logic 15 Pro- 
pcrly reduceable to the four principal 
opcraticns of the Mind, the two hrit 
i theſe, have buen handled by Ariſtot(: 
very jertunctorily, to fay no worſe, 
and of the fourth he has faid nothing 
at all : Moſt of his time has been ſpent 
upon the third operation, of which he 
l.as treated fo largely, that his Logic 1s 
n effect, an Art of Syllopizing. Inthis 
he glori&s as his own invention, and 
has kbecn fo _ valu'd upon it by 
{ome, that it has been ſtiF'd by a mo- 


. Cern Author, (mn) th great reſt efjert of 
. bun:ane Hit. Fut tho the Invention be 


confeſledly extraordinary, to reduce our 
Vague thoughts and coſe reaſonings , 

that arc a!molt infinite to certain Rules, 
and make rhcm conclude in Moae and 
Fiewe;, wet wholcever conliders the 
raturc of a Sy! logztm, in how many 
thnos it may betalic in the Matter and 
peccant in Form, That not only the 
'l erms 
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Terms and Propolitions mult anfwer ro 
one another, but muit be adapted tot!:- 
notions of things, aa that thete two ar. 
hard to be connected ; whilſt ever; 
little flip in © Propgfition or —_ 
in a word can ipoil| the Syllogiſm, 
have a leſs opinion! of its concluſiv cnc! 
and will find it a hard ting, to bind 
any Syllogiſm fo cloſe upoa the mind, 
as not to be evaded under fome plauſtbl. 
diſtinction, 

Another modern (») I am ſure had 
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this opinion of the matter, for which : 


rcaſon he thought it necefſary ro ſeck 


out another ſort of Logic. 

I only hint at the principal operation» 
of the mind, for it I ſhould deſcend to 
leſs particulars, there are few things 
in Ariſtotle, that have not been excep 
ted againft by modern Authors; fome 
of whom have gone ſo far as to quelti- 
on the genuincneſs of his Books , 
becauſe forſooth, they cannot diſcover 
in them that Flamen Orationis, that Ci- 
eero ſpeaks of, But tho there can be 110 
{ufficient ground to think them ſpurious, 
notwithſtandi ng better arguments have 
been brought to that purpoſe by an E- 


minent Philo! opher of theſe later ages(o ), | 


vet we have too much rcalonto belic\ "IF" 
they were much corrupted, from < 
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'p* + li%. Strabo's 'p) account of their having been 


mutilated and conſumed with moitture, 
by. being bury'd ſo long under ground 
in. Greece after Ariſtotle's death ; and 
after they were brought to Rome, by 
having been again mangled by 1gno- 
rant 'Tranſcribers: So that it 1s hard 
to know, how much we have of 
Ariftotle. 

The Logic in uſe among the Roman; 
was rather a fort of Rhetoric than Lo- 
Fic, in which ſenſe it is generally to 
be underſtood, where we meet with 
mention of it among them : It was firſt 
borrow?®d from the Sto:cs, who were in 
vogue at Rome, before Ariſtotle was 
much known there; and their [0g 
having, been rather Specious than Solid, 
as conliſting much in pomp of words, 
and in giving 'plauſible colours to im- 
probable rhings, was beſt fitted ro that 
People, whowere little farther concern- 
ed for that Art, than as it was of uſe 
in point of Eloquence. And tho Cicero 
takes in Ariftorle, epecially in the Topi- 
cal part, that has moſt affinity with 
Rhetoric, yet 1t 1s plain, he has like- 
wiſe followed the Stoics, tho it was not 
reputable enough to be own'd. What 
the Romans have done upon this Subjet 
1s not worth much notice, having had 

| little 
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little occaſion to make uſe of this Art, 
and what they have of it to purpoſe 
being borrow'd from Ariſtotle ; the a- 
Qtive Life was their buſineſs, and dit- 
puting never ſeems to have been much in 
faſhion with them. 

However when Cicero begun to re- 
vive in theſe latter ages, this fort of 
Logic was again attempted ; the Men 
of nice Palats could not reliſh Ariſtotle, 
as he was dreſs'd up by the Schoolmen, 
and were {o madly ſtruck with Cicero, 
that they thought all fort of Learaing 
was to be borrow'd from his Stores ; 
Cicero 1s drawn in beyond his Province, 
and his Topics ranſack'd to frame a Lo- 
Bic: But tho theſe Men were extraor- 

_ Perſons, yer notbing ſhows more 
plainly, how neceſſary it 15 for Men to! 
keep within their proper bounds ; For 
when they come to treat of this matter, 
it is ſo foreign and unweildy in their 
hands, that they make very ordinary 
work : They bring indeed ſome plau- 
ible objections againſt Ariſtotle, and ſo 
tar they are within their proper Sphere, 
but when they ſhould lay down ſome- 
what new of their own, they either 
ofer nothing, or what they do, is ſo un- 
ſucceſsfully, as only to ſhow that they 
are out of their Element, and that 
| | Logic 
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Logic is none of their Talent.I ſpeak th 


tho Ramus run in with them, in his 
poſition to Arijtor/e, yet ht has outdone 
them in this, that he himſelf has give 
15 a plauſible Syfem?s; ( For I canng 
look upon Yalla's performance to be { 
much) which tho it was much re 
and commented on, upon its firſt ap 
pearing in the world, yet ſeems noy 
to be diſ-regarded, and in the nextag; 
may probably be torgor. 

My Lord Bacon ſaw clearer into th: 
defedts of this Art, than moſt-Men did 
and being neither farished with th: 
vulgar Logic, nor with its Reforma. 
tions that were made, ſuitably ro hi 
vaſt and enterprizing Creme, attempted 
1 Logic whollvr nzw, the Planot which 
15 laid down in his Novam Organun 
The way of Svilogizing ſcem'd to hin 
very fallacious ant! roo dependent upor 
words, to be much rely'd on, his fear 
was after ' things, and therefore tr 
brought in a new way of arguing from 


Induttion, and that grounded v n Ob- 
ſervation rand Experiments : "Tho this 
Plan as laid down by him, looks liker 
an Vmwverſa! Art, than a diſtinct Logic, 
and the defigr, 15 too great and the In- 
duction too large to be made by one 

Man, i 


| M 
of the firſt Reformers. of Learning, fir , 
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thy Man, or wn Society of Men'in one 
br age, if at all praticable : For whate- 
*0 yer opinion he might have of the con- 
on (luſiveneſs of this way , one croſs cir- 
Ve cumſtance in an Experiment, would as 
ne eafily overthrow his Induttion, as an 
© © :mbiguous word would diſorder a Syl- 
G@ logiſm, and a Man needs only make 
* tryal, in any part of nathral Hiſtory, 
0s 2s left us by my Lord Hacon, to ſee, 
i how concluſive his Iadudti4n was like to 

have been. To ſay nothing, that not- 

withſtanding his blaming the Common 

Logics, as rok roo much ſpent in 


* he condemns; for what elſe can wes 


make of his Idola Tribus, Idola Speciis , 

Pori, Theatri ; *or of his Inflantie Solt 

tarie, migrantes, Oftenſivve, Clandeſtine, 
#. Conſtitutive, &c. but fine words put to 
" expreſs very common and bllatry 
things ? 

After the way of free thinking had 
been lard open by my Lord Bacon, it 
was ſoon after greedily follow'd, forthe 
" Underſtanding affeAts Freedom as well 
\ as the Will, and Men will purſue hber- 
ty, tho it ends in Confuſion. The Car- 

teſizns have been obſerv'd to -be no 

triends to Logic, their Maſter has left 
nothing extant upon that Subjett, ex- 
cept 


| 


he 
ic, 
le words, himſelf runs into the fault, that - 
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cept ſome ſcatter'd expreſſions; unleg 1 
a Treatiſe of method mpſt >. interpre./ 
ted a Logic, which notwith'tanding 8 
more properly m—— One of tl: 
his firſt Principles of Reaſoning, aft 
he had doubted of every thing, ſeems) 
to be too circular to be ſafely built up de 
on, for he is for proving the Being of: 
God from the truth of our Faculties, *** 
and the truth of our Faculties from the *c 
Being of a God ; he had better har: ſo 
ſuppos'd ,our Faculties to be true, for 
they being the Inſtruments that ws: f 
cr A uſe of in all our proofs and dz. "79 
duQtions, unleſs we ſuppoſe them toh;} 
true, we are at a ſtand, and can gone: V 
farther in our proofs : So that the way; 
of ſuppoſing ſeems to be more ration!!! fe 
than that of doubting. th 
The notion of perceiving things by 
Ideas is of a piece with this, Fr, cs 
ever plauſible it might ſeem whea fir 
ſtarted, after it came to be examin' 
Megs I-as about the ſame objctts har. I 
pened to be fo vaſtly difterent, and that \ 
in things that were the moſt clearly and 
diſtinctly perceiv'd, that it was a great 
prejudice againſt this opinion. There h 
are few of the firſt ſtarted Ideas, that 
have not been examin'd and many 0f 
tem cffectually confuted, by the larc 
IiN- 
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leg Improvers of this way, and other Iazas 
pre. ſubſtituted in their room, which have 
o x.given no more ſatisfaftion to others , 
- of than the firſt did to them ; and till we 
fre can agree about ſome Ruleor Standard, 
eng by which to meaſure and adjuft our I- 

deas, it is only a looſe way of think- 
of, ing, and there can be no end of Con- 
« troverſic this way : Altho there be lit-' 
tþ tle hopes of this, whilſt we have rea- 
ir ſon to believe, that nothing pleaſerh 
f& More in this way, than the liberty it 
7 gves, or which every Man takes of 
, framing new and fine [aeas. T am no 
,,- enemy to free thinking, yet I muſt al- 
of _ wiſh, we might proceed by ſome 
7. Rule, (for a Rule is no Bar but a per- 
| feQtion of freedom) otherwiſe I am ' 

there is no agreement to be ex : 
, and it is to be feared we ſhall end in 
+ Confuſion. Clear and diſtin perception 
. has been given us for a Rule, and the 
* conformity of our Ideas with the Rea- 

lity of things has been given as another ; 

but it is no good proot of either, that 

Men have difter*d much in ſome of thoſe 

things, that have been ſuppos'd tobe the 

moſt clearly perceiv'd, and moſt agreea- 

bly to the nature of things. The great 

difficulty is, in diſcovering that Con- 
formity, 


4) 4: fed to be writ by M. Arnaulr(q); The 
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formity , or in ckaring and diſti 
ing our thoughts; for every Man's 
x deas are clcar to himſelf, 

It would be lookt upon as an 
on to paſs by the Art of thinking ſu 


rt of it muſt be own'd to be bo 
Ariſtotle, only by c 

old Terms, under new Jaeas , whi 
ſhows thar it is not ſo eaſie to frame 
new Logic as a new Philoſophy, 
= a ground of ſuſpicion, that th 
hiloſophy is not at perfe& amity wi 
reaſon, otherwiſe they might mor 
calily be adapted to one another. On: 
thing upon which this Author value 
himlielf is, his ſubſtituting uſeful Is 
ſtances, in the place of thoſe trivid 
common ones formerly in uſe withth: 
old Logicians, which he makes an ob- 
jeQtion to the old way : But can it be 
an objeCtion to any thing, that it 6 
ſuited to the end, for which it was de 
ſign'd? the uſe of Inſtances is to illuſtrate 
and explain a difficulty, and this endis 
beſt aniwered by ſuch Inſtances asare fa- 
miliarand common : whereas the Inſtan- | 
ces Which this Man brings, are uſually 
, taken from other Sciences, and ſuppole 
Men to be wiſe alrcady, — 
ic 
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-a\fe intention of Logic, Which is only 
os go introduction to other Sciences, and 


-gigur knowledge to be yet weak, and is 
&lign'd for an Inſtrument to help us 
ard. And yct there is a worſcob- 
on againſt his Inſtances, that mas 
of of them being borrow*d, from an un- 
Band and jenlty Divinity, they can 
hardly be read by Beginners without 
knger of being corrupted : For ſuch 
| We Opinions were never more conta- 
gous, than when _ are held forth 
p us under ſuch plauſible appearances, 
One | wr are their impreſſions ever like to be 
ils} more laſting, than when they are ſuckt in 
I; | mth che principles of Realon. I will 
vial ot ſay, that theſe opinions are ſown 
ithe| fiere on purpoſe, that they might grow 
oþ.! Þ with our Reaſon, but where fo much 
» be] Divinity is mixt with our Logic, it 
t;|s very ſuſpicious that it has a 
de. | meaning. 

rate The laſt Syſteme of Logic that T have 
dis netwith, is the Medicina Mentis which 
fx. bas been eſteemed ghe Beſt, - and, for 
Ars | _, may maintain that Cha- 
| 


er till anew one appears : . It-is not 
ole | af to cenſure an Author of ſo eſtab- 
o Wd a reputation, only thus much a 
the Man 


king firted for Beginners, ſuppoſeth: 
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Man may venture to ſay, That it ſeemgi; 
to be too ſtrong Phyſic for moſt men's | 


Conſtitutions , and it looks fo like 
Mountebank to boaſt of Infallible C 
(r) that I could not but have aleſs « 
pinion of this Author. He makes light 
account of the formger Logicians ; and 


Perception which was thought to be{| 


clear a mark of truth, is ſhown by hin 
to be often the effeCt of Imagination,(/) 
and therefore he fercheth his Criteria 
higher, which he placeth in Conception, 
of a yet higher degree of Copitation, 
But whether knowledge be groundedin 
Perception or Conception ſeems not very 
matefial, provided they could ſhow vs 
the way, how to find it : This is what 
we deſire; and the telling us, we muſt af 
ſent to nothing, of which we have na 
a Conception, does not ſeem to further 
our ſearch over much. It ſerves well 
to another purpoſes, to ſhow us the 
ſhortneſs of our Reach, for if me muſt 
aſſent to nothing without Conception, 
we mult needs know very lttle , 
there being few things, that we con- 
ceive_pertettly, I am apt to think 
Mr. T. has borrow'd ſome hints from 
this Author, tho he has apply'd them 
to purpoſes, the Author never meant, 


a 
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eemdiand indeed flatly diſavows : For the 
ien'y Author ſeems to mean well, only is 
Ke af too fanciful a Man, 'to make an extra» 

s ordidary Logician, and whoever reads 
; > his Medicina Corporis will be confirmed # 
pitf in this opinion : If his Rules of Reaſon 
an be not better ſuited ro the mind, than his 
Rules for Health are fitted for our 
7 Bodies , he is not like to be mych 
UV) follow'd. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Moral Philoſopby. 


Orality may be conſider'd two 
ways, as an Habir, or a Rule ; 
either as it is in us, or as an Art for 
the conduQt of Life and a Dottrine of 
Manners: In both reſpeQts, it is very 
imperfe&, if conſider'd only in its own 
ſtreagth, and without the afſiſtances of 
Revelation ; Philoſophy being as unable | 
to give Rules, as nature is to iſe + 
them. Moſt of the Philoſophers and 
ſome of groſſer capacitics were ſenſible 
of this, they were ſo far bewildred in 
their fearch after happineſs, as to be a- 
ble to perceive their own wandering, 
and could feel the diſorders of their 
nature ; But how to return into the way 


cr remedy theſe diſorders was beyond 
their power. 
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Svcreses wes the firſt, who, afterthe 
had tir'd themſelves out in 
the ſearch of nature, with little ſucteſs, 
_—_ the great uncertainties and 
venity of fuch enquiries, brought down 
Philolophy from fruitleſs Speculations, 
to the uſes of Life: His opinions in 
ity were clearer and much better 
| than thoſe of! moſt of the 
lucceedinng SeCts ; having had truer noti- 
trons of God, of the Immortality of the 
Soul and future Rewards, than the reſt 
kad, without which, all virtue is a 
ſeating unſtable. thing, wanting both 
its due end and ſufficient foundation. 
But ' he was clearer than moſt 
of the reſt were, yet he expreſleth him- 
klf roo doubtfully, ro bedepended on ; 
& Moſt of his Philolophy is in broken S2n- 
tences, deliver'd with much doubtful. 
neſs, and , his dying words are well 
known, when he had leaſt to fear, which 
are {6 full of Diffidence, that they can 
ive little encouragement to others tg 
w him. He p. opoſeth his tenſe, as 
a probable opinion, of the tyuth where, 
ot, he had conceiv'd good hopes, from 
t5 agreeableneſs with the D:yine Goods, 
| neſs; and the order of Providence ,, ras 
| ther than built upon Juch fold Priact- 
bs as would giveafſurance, and bear 
R 2 Men 
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Men up in the diſcharge of their duty, 
where it meets with Reproaches and 
Diſcouragements, the uſual attendants 
of Vertruec. 

Plato does little more than Copy from 
his Maſter, and being aw*d by his hard 
Fare, ſpeaks yet with more reſerve ; 
his moſt Divine Dialogue, 15 chiefly a 
relation of Socrates's opinions, andan ac- 
count of the diſcourſes he had with his 
Scholars, ſometime before he dy*d (1). 
And both the Socratic and Platonic way 
having been enemies to dogmatizing, 
and rather doubting and denying than 
aſſerting any thing; we are not to ex- 
pect certainty, where it is not pretend- 
ed to; 

Ariſtotle 15 more nored for his order, 
in bringing Morality into Syſteme, by 
treating of Happine(s under Heads ; and 
ranging it in Claſſes according to its dif- 
erent objects, and CO—_— ver- 
tues into their leveral kinds, which had 
not been handled Syſtemarically before, 
than tor any real improvement he made 
in this fort of knowledge : -which was 
a diviner thing in Plato's Dialogues, 
although only lax and moral Diſcourſes, 
chan it was under all the advantages , 
chr Arr/fotle could give it, by reducing 
1 into order ; whilſt he wanted the 
only 
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iy only thing, that could render it ami- 
1n able. 
As for the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
they generally go upon falſe Principles, 
That Sect of them, which was itrictelt 
rd | .i@ its ioftitution, and pretended to 
the greateſt pertection, the S'ozcs, were 


o- more eXtraVagant than moſt others were: 
c. | Their Rule was tolive up to Nature, 
lis | Which as they undcritood it, was to 
). dvreſt themſelves of Humanity ; for that 
y was to be laid alide, and an ablolutc 
7 unconcernednels to be cmbrac'd, un or- 
ny | der to the happineſs, they were to by 
k poſſeſsd of ; '1 heir witerzian was to be 


Rich and Powertul, and every Wa; 
Happy in the midft of 'Forments + Ai 

| good with them was cqual and atke, 
oaly rheir wiſeman was ſomewhat «- 

| bovethe Gods (#). In ſhort their Phi- © 
lolophy was all Paradox, it made a great '; 
ſhow, and dazled tholc that look'd no \ 
farther than appearance, but was no- " 
thing more at the bottom, than an ()- * 
{tentation of Wiſdom. 

It were tcdious to recount the \a:.- 
ous opinions of the Heathen Vioraliks, 
which in a ſhort compals of time, were 
grown fo numerous, that it gave Con 
lion to the Sceprics, to ditpute thic Truth 
of all, aud to affert that there: was noe 
th; 1s 
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thing true or falſe, good or evil; and 
conſequently to place their ha 
ina perfeft indifſerence, an «repati« in the 
——ax and wvrweraus jn the 
will (x). is was to go beyond the 
Stoicr, who, as they cou no pai 
ſo theſe Romantic Heroes could tal 
Happineſs, without being afﬀfeQed with 

leafure, cir Maſter Pyrron, who 
Houriſhed about the time of Zemo, was 
lo {truck with this Principle, that if a 
Chariot or wild Beaſt came in his way, 
he ſtorn'd to turn aſide, and muſt of- 
ten have periſhed, had he not been pre- 
__ b _ friends. He was beſt an- 
wer'd by t 'n Diogenes Laew- 
tius ( 7) wheh cup upon him by 
{urprite, ere the Phil had time 
to conſider, made nature ſtart back, 
and the Philoſopher confeſs, that ſuch 
imaginary principles will not hold. 

In Yarro's time the different opinions 
were ſo extravagantly multiply*d, that 


-in his Book of Philoſophy (z), he reckons 


up two hundred and eighty eight ſeveral 
opinions, only concerning the Summen 
Bonum. And if the difference were ſo 
great concerning the ultimate end, which 
all men defire, and in which, if any 
thing, the common ſenſe of mankind 
ſhould ſeem to agree ; we may eaſily 


1magine 


z 
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imagine what agreement there was, in 
other leſs ends and particular Duties. [ 
aced not ſhow it, it is a common Theme, 
and may be feen in every 'Treatite of 


ry. 

But tho morality may have been very 
unperfect a the Philoſophers, it 
s otherwiſe, 1 tuppoic, with us, who 
have better light and a fſurer Rules for 
our direion, than they had : Ir is true 
% fo, whilſt we keep to our Rule, 


when we forſakc that, we go aſtray 

ike other Men. Our modern Catuiſts, 
eſpecially the Jeſuits, aftord too clear an 
evidence of this, who by ftarting nice 
Caſes and philoſophizing upon them , 
have brought us back in fonie things to 
the ſtate of Philoſophers ; they have 
already given us a new Notion of Phi- 
Lophic Sin, wluch as ſtated by them, 
has no ſuch fting in it, as to deter moſt 
Men from its Commiſſion : Their Thefes 
are printed, that were to be maintain'd 
by the Jeſuits at Dijon, the firlt of which 
is, Peccatum Philoſophicum ſeu morale, eff 
Altus humanus aiſconventens nature Ra- 
tionali © Rette Ration; ; 1 beologicam 
vero Cf mortale eſt tran(grejſio livera legis 
Divine : Phuloſophicum quantumwvis 276V%, 
in ills qui Deum wel ignorat, vel de Deo 
«la non cogitat, eff vrave Peceatum, fea 
F 4 HOW 
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pon eſt offenſs Dei, neque Peccatum mor. 
tale gee fare Far Dei, neque eterni 
pens dignum : A Theſis indeed very fa 
vourable to the Heathen Philoſophers, 
but impoſſible to be reconciPd to'the 
Principles of the Goſpel. It has been 

4) Now. reprinted at the Hague (a), and ſuffic- 

1.4" ently anſwerd and exposd by a good 

41: i2ye hagd, tho nothing can expoſe it more, 

85. than naming it. 

This is only one of their Caſuiſtical 
Deciſions, a large Colle&tion of which 

$6 hore may be had in the Jeſuits Morals (6), 

Amr; Which as repreſented by a DotQtor of the 

166-- FSorbonn, and he quotes their own licen- 
fed Authors, is ſuch a Syſtem of mo- 
rality, as the Heathen Philoſophers 
, would bluſh to own. According 


tothe Doctrine of that Mora/e, how ma- 


ny fins are there, that may be commit- 

ted, and what duties that may not be 
evaded in ſome degree, or under fome 
diſtinftion ? Their one Do&trine of 
Probability, is a ground of as much li- 

berty, as an ordinary ſinner can dehire ; 

for if a Man may a& upon a probable 
opinion, and an opinion becomes then 
probable, when it is ſupported by one 
Reaſon, or maintained only by one Do- 

1,mo- Qtor (c), I will venture to affirm, there 
47-745) are few things ſo hard in myrality, that 
48 X have 


| 
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| Charge againſt the Scholemen, that. we 
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have been defended by the looſeſt Mo- 
nlifts, that have not been maintain'd 
by ſome of the Jeſuits, as cited in that 
Book. And yet this is not the utmoſt 1i- 
berty, theſe nice Caſuiſts and Indul- 

Fathers have allow'd ; they go 
Fether, and where there are two proba- 


ble _—_— a man may aCt wpon that 


ch 15 leſs probable, nay hemay ven- 
ture upon an opinion that 15 only proba- 
bly probable ; which 1s certainly as low a 
degree of probability, ascan well be ima- 
gin'd ; and I do not ſee, how they can 
polower, unleſs they would allow a man 
to at upon an opinion that 1s impro- 
bable. | 

It might have been expected, that 
where ſo many hard opinions have been 
carg'd upon the Jeſuits, as have been 
produc'd in the Jeſuits Morals, they 
ſhould ſay ſomewhat in their own de- 
fence : Somewhat indecd they have ſaid, 


' and one of the Pleas they inſiſt upon 


moſt is, that many of the ſame opini- 
ons are maintain'd by the Scholemen , 
ſome of whom were canoniz'd, and 
their Books generally rece:iv'd in the 


| Church of Rowe : Bur whatever opimon 


= may have of ſuch a defence, it is 
nothing to us, who bring the fame 
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do againſt the Jeſuits, as far as the 
maintain the ſame opimons,” and 
think them the more if tl 
have not only been defended by Jeſuns |; 
but by ſuch men, as by _— bee 
receiv'd into the Catalogue of Romiſhl 1 
Saints, have in a manger canona 
their opinions, by being canoniz'd thegs 
ſelves, and made their Church in ſome 
meaſure anſwerable for them : Tho. w] | 
do that Church right, others of ha 
Members have takea offenee at fuck 
Do&trines, particularly the Jax/toifts; 
and a the Benedittines, Father 
Mabillon, 2 otherwiſe reſerv'd 

in his Cenſures, yet where ſuch look 
Caſuiſts come in his way, cannot for- 
bear giving them a laſh, and declari 
it his opinion, that a Man may _ 
Tulys Offices with more profit than he 
can do certain Caſuiſts (d) : which tho! 
{mart cno as coming from a mo- | 
deſt humble Man, yet another French- ' 
man has ſaid a ſeverer thing, where he 
defines morality as treated by -the 


. Caſuilts, L* art de chichaner avec Dies; 


and indeed in their way of handling, 

it looks liker an Art to caſe men from | 

the Burthen of rigorous Precepts, by ' 

ſhowing them the utmoſt bounds they 

may go without Sin, than what it ſhow 
z 


I 


|,a direQtion for the Eaſe of tender Con- 
kc, by ſhewing men their duty in 


"To ſpeak the whole matter in one 


on 2 Conſcience and an u 
ſh NA will ſee his duty with only 
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a moderate ſhare of Caſuiftical skill, bur 
heart, this ſort of wiſ- 
: It is ufually ſome luſt 
6» be gratified or danger to be avoid- 
& which ich perverts the Judgment in 
gaRtical Dutics, but were men as much 
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CHAP. VIL. 
Of Natural Philoſophy. 


Hyſical knowledge taking in the 

whole Compaſs of Nature, 1s toy 
vait a Subje& to be comprehended 
humane mind; it is an unexhau 
Mine, wherein we quy always dig and 
vet never come at the bottom : For ths 
the things it treats of be material ob- 
jects, and as ſuch ſenſible and cahie, yet 
when we come to treat of them in 
Philoſophical manner, they ſhun our 
ſenſe, and are liable ro equal difficulties, 
with nicer matters. There 1s nothing 
more common 1a nature, than matter 
and motion, or more eaſily diſtinguiſhd, 
but then we muſt underſtand them to 
be ſo only in their groffer meaning, 
for if we ſpeak of ſubtle matter and 
anteftine raotion, they eſcape the niceſt 
icrutiny of Senſe : And yet theſe arc the 
ſecret Springs of moſt of the operati- 
ons 1N nature, and as for grois matter 


and 
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al viſible motion, they are rather of 


| gechanical confideration. A- Phgloſo- 


er's buſineſs is to trace Nature in her 
award Receſles and Latent motions, 


[ind how hid theſe are, is beſt known 


w thoſe, who are moſt converſant in 
Philoſophical Enquiries : Such men by 
boking deep into her, and obſerving 
her in all her windings and mazes, find 
matter enough for Wonder, and reaſon 
wadore the Wiſdom of God, but at 
the ſame time only meet with mor- 
tikcation to their own Wiſdom and are 
frc'd to confeſs, that the ways of Na- 
are like thoſe of God, are pait Man's 
out. | 
Ariſtotle who has gone ſo far in his 
atonal Enquiries, has given us little 
abghe info Phyſical Truths ; for having 
ram'd a Body of Phytics our of his own 
Head, all the various Phenomena of 
Nature were to be ſuited to his Philoſo- 


fy, inſtead of his Philoſophy's being 
wn from - Obſervations in Nature : 
His reaſoning which did well 1n Logics, 


| was ſomewhat out of place, and mii- 


guided him here, where he was rather 
© be led by Obſervation ; and where 
te does make obſervations they are 1- 
ally unphiloſophical, and ſuch as few 
men could be ignorant of : His: four E- 

lements 


_ 


to Reaſon. But his 15 enoug 
decry'd already, pore = + not þ 


brought lower than it is. : 
I need not. here reckon up the opias 
ons of other Ancient Philoſophers; molt 
of them have been reviv'd, and have 
been again confuted , and have dy'd the 
ſecond time in bur own Age + The ops 
hion of Thates and the Ionic Set, i 
making Water the Principle of allthi 
has been reviv'd by thoſe, who haveat 


tempted to explicate a Deluge from ſuck | 
an Original : And the opinion of Pyrks | 


gords and the Tralic Set, in 

the Sun 11 the Center bf the wor 
aſcribing motion to the Earth, has b6en 
maintain'd a-new by Copernicas and his 
Followers; and tho Trenſmigration of 
Souls be one of Pythagores's hardeſt ſay- 


ings, yet it has found a Patron of late | 


G 
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xrvman of our own (e), who has MW. TD, - 
pin'd it ina qualifi'd Senſe, which 3% Pre gy 
was as much as Pythagoras 
| An Anime Mundi, Pra-cxiſtence 
16 Souls, with the reſt of Pla#s opini- 
wifes, have found a ſtrong party m their 
bees ; and many other late opinions, 
vhach have little in them, except their 
| to recommend them to the 
do really want that too, and 
be eaſily ſhown, to be only the 
n .of the Ancient Philoſophers : 
whom as there is nothing fo abſurd, 
= yu —_ __ ſo they have 
r extravagant, 
they h__ not been of) 


v1 


| 
| 


But among all the ancient opinions, 
wat have been reviv'd with _ « 
wal approbation, than thoſe of De- 
woites and Epicarns, the Founders of 
tit Atomical or Corpuſcular Philoſophy; 
will omen to Religion, when they who 
' kve explicated the produQtion of the 

| yorld, by the Laws of Mechaniſm with- 
Gt a God, have been ſo generally fol- 
bw'd. Inthis M. Des Cartes has been too - 
kcceſsful, whom tho it would be very - 
wjuſt £o charge with the denial of a 
God, whom he ſuppoſeth ta have crea- 
td manter, and to have impreſſed the 
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firt motion upon it, yet in this hes 
blameable , that after the firſt motion 
is impreſgd, and the wheels ſet a gp. 
ing, he leaves this vaſt 


Machine, to 
"the Laws of Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſeth 


that all things may be thereby produc'd, 
without any further extrordinary afſs 
ſtance from the firſt impreſſor. The ſup- 
poſition is impious, and- as he ſtates x 
deſtructive of it ſelf ; for not to 
him his Laws of motion, molt of whi 
have been —_ ſhown to be falle, 
and conſequently ſo muſt all be thats 
built upon them, his Notion of Maner 
is inconſiſtent with any motion at al; 
for as Space and Matter are with him 
the ſame, upon this ſuppoſition there ag 
be no vacuum, and there can be no Mmd- 


tio of a Plenum : Motion is only the;ſuc- 


ceſhon of Bodies from one place to ano- 
ther, but how ſhould they ſucceed from 
one place, if there be no room to w&- 
ceive them in the next, which there cat 
not be, if all be tull? And Ame 
ty 15 thil greater upon the framing 
x Gm before he ſubtile matter is 
produc'd, that was to ſuit it ſelf, toall 
the little Interſtices, betwixt the 
ſolid Bodies, which muſt needs 
and interfere with one another, 
we will allow ſome fluid matter, by 
vw 
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will yeild and give way to the other's 
motions. MM. Des Cartes imagines he an- 
ſwers all this, by a ſucceſſion of Bodies in 
a Circular Motion ; but I think this Mo- 
tion carries its own Contutation with 
it,and that nothing can be ſuppos'd more 
abſurd, than to imagin, that upon the 
motion of every little Arome, the whole 
frame of things muſt be diſturb'd and 
ſet a going. Motion 1s one of 2M. Des 
Cotess darling Principles, and by this 
and matrer, he pretends to ſolve the 
greateſt difficulties, that are in Nature, 
and it is very remarkable, that he has 
not faiPd more in any of his Notions, 
than in theſe two great Fundamentals 
of his Philoſophy , for allowing him 
theſe, his other explications hang toge- 
ther ſomewhat better. But this it 1s 
toframe Hypotheſes out of one's own ima- 
gination , without conſulting Nature, 
which M. Des Cartes has not done, for 
t was equal to him, what Fhpothrſes he 
went upon, and had Father Mer/ennas 
(f) rold him, that a vacurm was as 


much in faſhion, and as agrecable to 7). x- 
the taſte of the Age, as a Plezum then pin Reflex, 
kem'd to be, we ſhould have had an* © 


thpotheſis grounded upon a v45aum, and 


{ 0 doubt as {pecious and plauſible, as 


that we now have : perhaps more plau- 


V libie, 
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ſible, being more conſonant to his own | 
Senſe, as having been -his firſt delign, 
and the other only hammer'd out by 
thedireftion of his contident Merſennus : 
And it is a wondcrtul thing,” that men 
ſhould run mad atter ſuch an Fhpotheſi, 
which, as it has not the leaſt ground 
in Nature, {o the Author himlelt ne- 


ver belicv'd it. It has been anſwer'd | 
and ettectuall y contuted in all its Branches, 


iands, but by none better, 
than by the Author of, A Yoyage to the 
World of Des Cartes, which tho not al- 
ways concluſive, is every where inge- 
nious, and confutes him in his own way, | 
tor one Romance 15 beſt anſwer'd by | 
another, 
But we have becn taught to diftin- | 
= betwixt Hyprheſes and Theories, the * 
atter of which ze 1 5w?d things, as | 
being built | 01 Obiervations in Na- 
ture, wherea :.ypotheles may be only 
Clhimaracs: 1 ſhould be glad to ſee that 
Theory, that is built upon: ſuch Obſer- 
vations, 'The moſt plauſible Theory I 
have yet met with, 1s only built upon an 
Hypotheſis, ro wit, the Incruſtation of | 
the Earth, and rhe cracking of ts Cor- | 
tex, the very ſame we have been ſpeak- | 
ing of, and how this Theory ſhould be 
more certain, than the Hypotheſis it 
” £0C5 
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foe upon, 15 paſt my underitanding.; 
h 


us much I believe may be faid of all 
our Theorres, That, however natural 
they may ſeem ar firſt view, they have 
always ſome mark in nature ſet upon 
them, to dilcover them to befalſe: 
Thus Dr. B's Theor 'y, of the Tucruſtati- 
on of the Earth 1s very ingenious, bur 
then there is no ſufficient proviſion made, 
for Antidiluvian Waters, much leſs for 
Springs and Rivers, w hich can neither 
de gencrated, nor flow in Streams 
without Mountains. Mr. W's Theory, 
ſhows a valt reach and depth in this 
Contrivance, both in Is accounting for 
the formation of things, and in his Ex- 
plication of a Deluge ; Bur his Paraditi- 
acal days are lo long, by his allowing 
only an annual motion to the Sun in that 
Sate, as to exceed all belict ; and tho 
he makes a tolerable ihitr ; to ſupply us 
with ſuch ſtores of waters; from the 
Atmoſphere of a Cornet, as might oc- 
calion a Deluge, yet it 15 impoſſible 
tor him to carry them of again after the 
occalion 1s over ; and for ought 1 can 
ſee, they mult have contimi'd with us, 
nll the return of his Comet. And tho Dy 
Ws. Theory be very natural and lo pt. 
ous 25 to incline a good man ro with it 
rue, vet] am aftraid, the Dr. will neve! 
CG 2 hs 
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beablc to prove it ſo, for want (amongſt 
her thungys, ) ) of fuch an_uni erlal Men- 
{trum a 4 TThall a ditolve all things CXcent 
Tis Ehells. So that whatever differen- 
ces may be alledg'd berwixt Hypotheſes 
and 1 keories 0 they are much upon the 
fame level, asto any real hght they have 
yet attorded to Nature, and one great dif. 
terence ſeemsto be this, that the former 
rc only mode Av propos, whercas The- 
orics are uiherd in with greater aflu- 
rance. It 1s wel: it 1h ortes be not as much 
our of taliion in the next Age, as Hypo- 
theies are in this; for fo many Obſer- 
ations and Experiments are requir'dto | 
raife a Theory, that I deſpair of ever 
Ieeing a good One. 

When 1 ſpcak of Obſervations and 
Experiments, I would not be thought 
to under-vale a Society, whuch has been 
erected to that purpole, and whoſe | 
endeavours have been {o ſucceſsful that 
way already : But however ſucceſsful 
they may have been, thoſe excellent 
Perions have more modelty, than to 
over-rate their own performances, and 
notiung has done them more injury, 

'm the vanity of fome few men, who 

I: 1vc been to Planets(iruth, a4S I0 dream 
« ©! the poſhb.lity of a Noyage to the 
i007, and to talk of making Wings to 

fy 
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fly thither, as thcy would of buying « 
pair of Boots to take a journey ( # ). 1115 


Genuine Members of that Society !: 


other thoughts of things, being tar from 
any hopes of malſtering, Nature, or ot 


ever making ſuch progrels, as not to 
leave work enough, tor other men to 
do. One of their number, a great glo 
ry of their Socicty, atter he had grown 
old in theſe Studies, learnt Modeſty and 
difhiding thereby, and was never morc 
reſerv*d, than in his full growth an 
maturity of Knowledge, when he la 
leaſt reaſon ro be fo. And another Jn- 
comperable Perſon, who has added M 
thematic $kill to his Obſervation upon 
Nature ; after the nicelt Enquiry, feems 
to reſolve all into Atrration, Willch, 
tho it may be truc and p.ous withall, 
perhaps will not be thuught to Philo. 
lophical. 

The truth of it is we miy as well 
reſt there, for after all, Gravitation 
was never yet folv'd, and pothbly, ne- 
rer may, and atter men hive tpent a 
thouſand years longer in thele Inquiries, 
they may perhaps fit down at Iiit un- 
der A:trattion, or may be content. to 
reſolve all into the Power or Providence 
of God. And might not that be, don- 
& well now {| We know little of ti 
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cauſes of things, but may fee wiſdom 
enough in evcry thing; and could we 
be content to {ſpend as much time 1n 
contemplating the wiſe ends of Provi- 
dence, as we do in ſearching, into Cau- 
ſes, it would certainly make us better 
men, and Iam apt to think, no worſe 
Philoſophers. For tho Final Caules 
have been fo much baniſh'd from our 
modren Phyſics, yet nothing 15 more 
to the purpoſe, or mo:e calic to be 
underſtood, Whereas Cauſes are yet 
Latent ; and it is very remarkable, that 
the very*lalt Author, (4) that has gi, 
ven us a Syſtem of Fhvſics, attcr all the 
Dilcoverics that have been- talk*d of, 
and Improvements that” have been 
made in Nature, has been forc'd to 
proceed inan Analytical method, for want 
ot Principles to go upon, and inſtead of 
demonſtrating Eftetts from the Cauſes, 
has been ford to trace the Cauſes of 
things from their Effets: whichtho it be 
tomeArgument of the Author's Modelty, 
yer I donot ſpeak it to commend his 
performances, tor his Phyſics are like his 
other Works, faulry erwugh. 
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CHAP V. 
Of Aſtronomy. 


HE Chaldeans were the hirft, ſun- 
leſs you will except the Chineſe ) 


that we meet with in Prophane Story (u), 
that made Obſervations upon the Stars : 


Two reaſons might incline them to 
this, Firſt, the evennels of their Coun- 
try, which afforded a free and open 
proſpect ; and next the opinion they had 
of the Stars, whom citecming as Gods , 
t muſt have been a part of their Rel:- 
gion to look up to Heaven and obſerve 
them. Butthen rheir Obſervations were 
principally Aſtrological, they did not fo 
much mcaſure th: Heavens, as fterc 
their directions from thence, and werc 
more concern'd for the intluences of the 
Stars, than their Motions : So that tho 
Aſtrology were at its tull Height amongſt 
the Chaldexns, vet Altronomy never 
ſeems ro have arri\ (| at any Maruriry\. 
The fame may bc fd of moſt of r 
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Faſtern People ; even the Chineſe, afte'! 
they have made Obtervations upon the 
Stars above tour "Thouſand vears, ye 
have made fo little progreſs in Aﬀtro- 
nomy, that upon the arrival of the My. 


fronartes, their Mathemaricians could na|* 


compoſe a pertect Calendar (4). 
The two Hyporheſis of Prolemy and 


Copernicus will take in moſt of wha! 


needs be ſaid on this Subiett ; ftoras to 
that of Tycho Brahe, as it 15 1n a great 
meaſure compounded of theſe two, and 
ſeems deſign'd to account for diffi.ul. 
tics, in both theſe Hyporheles, fo it » 
lIyable to ſeveral Objections in them 
both. 


The Prolemaic Hypotheſis bas too | 


much appearance of Art, to be efteemd 
natural, all its Epaecycles and FEccemtric 
and other Ambages can never be thought 
the Contrivance of Nature, which att 
m a more {1mple manner, without go 
ing fo tar about ; thoſe ſol:d Sphares 
which it ſuppoſes have been ſharrer'd 
and overturn'd by the Modren Philoſc- 
phers, and ſhown ro be inconliltent 
both with the 7yajed:on of Comets, 
and with that equal light, which 6 
convey*d to us from the Planets and 0- 
ther Stars, which by paſſing through 
ſuch different Mediams and Solid Bodies 


mutt 
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| 

fte'! muſt have ſuffer'd innumerable Refra- 
the Qions: Several of the Phxnomena of 
vt the Heavens admit of no tolerable fo- 
tro-; lution this way, particularly thoſe of 
Wil} Mercaery and Venus, and the Accels and 
not} Receſs of the Polar Star to and from 
the Pole, which in the time of Heppar- 
and! chus was diſtant from it 12 Degrees, 
hat! but is not now fully three, and in pro- 
tw! cf of time will recede from it again 
ear| more than cver ; and the many difte- 
ind} rent and likewiſe oppoſite motions 0! 
u-} the Stars and Sphares are not ealily con- 
t 5 ceived. But nothing 1s ſo inconceivabir 
en | as the velocity of their motion, for up- 

on this Hypotheſis they mult be fup- 
to | pos'd to move ſome thouſand Miles mn 
«d | a Minute, which tho it may be conceiv'd 
ic | by Pluloſophers, is not very obviors to 
Mr. common underſtandings. Such are the 
& Obictions that have been commonly 
30- | brought againſt this Hyporheſis, whuch 
res have rendred it ſo hard of digettion, and 
"4 tho nothing can excule the hard faying 
o- of that Protane King (!) fo well known,,, .,,,... 
nt and{ooften quoted, yet it may be fo far ju: -: « 
5s,  molliffd, _—— been levePd againſt 
is this Hypotheſis, he did not thereby pretend 
0- | to corrett the Works of God Almighty, 
| only did not believe them to have been 
Co fram*d 
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x unfathomaible in this. The Morion of 
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fram'd in ſuch a manner by God, | 
Ptolemy has deſcrib'd. | 

'The Copermican Hypotheſis values it ſel 
upon its caſincls, and the great Com. 
pendiouſneſs ot the way it goes in : But 
tho it accounts tor appearances more 
Compendioully than the other does, and 
without that vaſt Apparates, that 15 r& 
quird in the Prolemare Hypothelts, yet 
it contains things as incompreheſible 
as the other does: For as the celerity 
of Motion in the former excecds all-be- 
licf, ſo the Regularity of Motion 1s 


the Farth is of hard cnough digeſtion 
in it ſclt, but ſuppoſing it to move in a 
fluid 2rdiwm, who is there that can 
imagine, thar it ſhould be ſo regularand 
uniform as it is ? The fluid with which 
It 15 environ'd and in which it moves, 
15 unſtable and mutable, conſiſting of 
little Bodies, that are always altering 
their poſition to one another, and chang- 
ing, their ſhapes by conſtant and mutual 
Artrition, and yct tho the Ambient 
Flind bealwaysaltering,the motion is the 
lame. It deſcribes our days by its Diurnal 
Motion upon its own Axis, our years by 
its Annual Revolution, and our Sca- 
tons by that and its Inclination, and all 

thctc 
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25 | theſe fo regularly, as not to vary info 
| nany Succeſſions of Ages, and yet we 
ſelf muſt believe thar this Conſtancy and 
om- | Regularity is maintained by fluctuating 
But | matter, the moſt unſtable thing in the 
ore | world. The exatteſt Movements or 
and | Machines, that humane wit can frame, 
re | are Subject to innumerable diforders , 
iN ther from the breaking oFrhe Spring, of 
ſe | their Motion, or wearing of their wheels, 
ity or fome other external wmpulſe or 1in- 
» | ward decay, and therefore always want 
ts | our care, cither to fer them right, or 
of | keep them in order ; only this vaſt Ma. 
on / chine and Frame of things, preſerves 
12 its Courſe, and never varys, tho afled * 
'n | m appearance by the moſt unconſtant # 
ld | 'Cauſes. A manthat well conſiders this, 
h | will be inclin'd ro entertain a more fa- 
s, © yourablc opinion of the Ancient Philo- 
jf | fophers, and tho ke cannot belicve the 
g Heavens tobe turn'd and acted by Intelli- 
> gences, yer he will tind italmott as hard 
1 to apprehend, how they move withour 
t them: whatever become of Intelligen- 
e gences, an Intelligent Being muſt of ne- 
| | ceſhty be taken in, withour which our 
" Philoſophy will be very unable to dothe 
ulineſs, 


Thery 
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There is another difficulty in thi 
Hypotheſis, which the Copernicans can- 
not cafily get over, and which will per. 
plex any man's underitanding that wel 
conſiders it : That the Earth 1s only x 
point in reſpe&t to the Univerſe, tho 
it bea pretty large Poſt ulatum, yet pol. 
libly muſt be granted upon any Hy. 


potheſts; but that not only the Earth, | 


but the whole Magnus Orbrs, or that vaſt 
Orbit which the Earth delcribes round 
the Sun ſhould be eſteem'd a point, 
( without which ſuppoſition the Coper. 
nieam Hypotheſis cannot be maintai'd) 
is ſuch a Poſtulatum in Aſtronomy, as 


x the more a man thinks of, the leſs cafily 


% 


'n) Colmn- 
;bror, p. 
IZ 4: 


he can aſſent to. For what is this Meg- 
nas Orbis or valt Circle which mult be 
eſtcem'd as a point * To take only the 
Semidiameter of this Circle, or about the 
{ixth part of the whole, Hugenius (m) 
no incompotent Judge ot theſe matters 
has calculated the diſtance betwixt the 
Earth and the Sun to be about 17 Mil- 
hon German Miles ; or in other words, 
that ſuppoſing a Buller ſhot from a Gun 
could rerain always the ſame velocity, it 
had ar its firſt diſcharge, with this ſwitt- 
nels in about twenty hive years, it would 
paſs from the Earth to the Sun : All 
which immenſe diſtance is about a fixth 

part 
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this | wrt of Copericus's point. It is true He- 
Cal | pemins aNans a proportionable diſtance - 
Per- (if there can be any proportion in ſuch 
well an immemtlity) to the tix'd Stars; tor 
Y 2 | this Bullet being ſhot again, with the 
tho | @meſwifneſs, he (») ſuppoſes, it might /,, ;. ,. 
POl- | come at the neareſt of the fixt Stars in 137. 
iy about 700. years, which is ſuch a di- 

, | ſtance as common apprehenſions cannot 
at | reach, and will once more require a 
nd | Philoſphers Underſtanding, 
nt, In this vaſt compals, our Aſtrono- 
er- | mers have diſcover'd new worlds (like 
0) | that Sanguine Conqueror who was ſcek- 
4 ' 1ng out New Worlds before the old one 
ly was half ſubdu'd) every Planet muſt 
& | bea World and every Star mult have its 
D | Planets : This Proje&t was purſu'd by 
& | M. Fontanelle in a plealing entertaining 
Ce. way, but has been embrac'd by others 
)) | with greater ſeriouſneſs. What theſe 
S | Worlds are, might as well be left un- 
© dQetermin'd, God having thought fit ro 
, fay little of them, and having plac'd 

them beyond our reach ; But it we may 

1 gueſs at the diſcoveries that are to be 
made in the remotelt Stars, from thoſe 
* - that have been made already in the near- 
et, the Moon, I do not think they will 
make any great addition to when #4 
[t muſt be confeſt, that mighty difco- 
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Hevelius has given us its Geography, 
and has markt out (s) every Mountain 
and Vally, Sea and River, as Cxac 
as if he had been there, in hy 
accurate Map of that World. Rzccioly 
(p) has gone a little farther, and ha 
aſſign'd every Aſtronomer his proporti 
on of ground ; you may there meet with 
the Land of Copernicus , Galileus and 
Kepler ; and itis butyuſt that they ſhould 
have the benefit of their Invention : 
And the fame Author to ſhow his m6 
deſty has plac'd Ricciolias in the belt 
and moſt Conſpicuous ſpot of Ground in | 
that World. Bur are theſe men in ear- 
neſt ? Or do we yet know where we | 
are ? That the Moon is an Opake Body 
1s no new diſcovery, the nature of E- | 
clipſes has long, ſince ſhewn it, and I am | 
afftaid tis little we yet know beyond 
this. For tho the Moon has been dive 
ded into Sea and Land, and the Divi- 
fion ſomuch acknowledged, that a man's 
parts muſt have been ſuſpeted, that 
would have doubted of the thing ; and 
tho the obſcure parts of its Body, have 
been generally thought tobe Watry, and 
the Luminous parts, Earthy and Solid, 
yet this Diviſion ſecms rather to be 
grounded upon an inference of Reaſon, 
fe) 
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wwit, that the obſcure and watery 

ts imbibe the Light, whereas the 
arthy Solid parts retlect it, than upon 
the experience of Senlc,afhiſted by Glailes, 
Theſe Glaſſes indeed diſcover the diffe- 
rence berwixt the dark and Luminous 
parts much more clearly, than the naked 
eye can, but will never ſhow the na- 
tre of either, or what Subſtance they 
ve of, much leis diſtinguiſh the difte- 
rent. portions of Earth and Vater : Bur 


nen come poſle(s'd with an opinion ot 


Xas and Rivers, and than catily thunl: 
they ſee them ( as every ſound does an- 
wer the tune that runs in our cars) and 
after one man has ſeen them, it 1s a 
reproach to the next, not to be as accute 
and diſtinguiſhing as he, and fo we 
cheat one another 1nto a tolerable agree- 


' meat. Thar this is the Caſe I am ve- 


nly perſwaded, for tho I can neither 
pretend to good eyes, nor good Glaſles, 
and therefore will lay no weight upon 
ny own opinion, yet Huzentus who had 
them in perfeCtion, and who writ ſince 
theſe accurate Maps were taken, coul:l 
neither obſerve Scas nor Rivers in the 
Moon, and expreſly denys, that any ſuch 
ae to be ſeen there (a). And there 1s 


| thisreaſon beſides, that if any ſuch were, * 
| they muſt neceſſarily raitc a mighty Ar- 
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mofiphere, which, as it would hinderou | 
clear proſpect at all times, ſo by Its, | 
clouds, it would ſometimes darken one 
part of the Moons Body, and ſometime 
another ; whcieas now the dark and 
[.uminous part are always the ſame : $ 
that as far as 1 can fee, we know little 
more of the Moon, than that it 1s an: 
Opake and folid yo” and fo much we 

were pretty well afſur'd of, before Te. 
h ſcopes came in faſhion. 

No doubt, Teleſcopes are a nobleln. 
vention, and the diſcovories that have 
been made by them-are very conſiders 
ble, but as to the diſcovering thefeby * 
the Nature and Subſtance of Heavenly 
Bodics, I luok upon 1t as utterly impok 
ſible : And yet this is the modiſh way 
ot framing, new Worlds; we fir{t ob- 
ſerve Seas and Rivers, in the Moon, and 
if fuch be there, there muſt be Plants 

, that they water, and if Plants, there mult 
be likewiſe Animals to teed upon them, 
and all theſe are delign'd tor the ſervice 
of men. 'The Reaſon 15 ealily carry*d fur- 
ther, for ifthe Moon be a World, by pa- 
rity of Reaſon, ſo muſtthe other Planets : 
be alſo, and it all the vi{1ble Planets are 
carried about in the Vortex of the Sun, 
which 1s no better than the other Stars, 
eo doubt, rhe other ftix'd Stars, have 

theic 
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row | their attending Planets, as well as the 
Sun, and ſo we have a Plurality of 


tae | 
b Worlds with a witneſs: But this chain of 
ime; reaſoning is ealily broken, by breaking 
and | its firſt Link, for if there be no Waters 
| in the Moon, in conſequence of that, 
ittle | neither are there any Plants, or Animals, 
20 | or Men, nd if none of theſe be there, 


| by parity of reaſon, neither are there 
7. | any in the other Planets, and fo the 


whole Chain falls ro picces. 
In. | Theſe World-mongers are always ob- © 
we | ting the improbabvlicy of God's fram- 
ra. | ing ſo meny \ aſtand glor:ous Bod.es,only 
by ! for the ſake of this Eart'1, 1o inconlidera- 
iy ble a portion ot the whole : Amonglt 


of. | the reſt JHHugenins, who in one place 
makes this ObjeCtion, in another part 
b. | of his Book, () as it he had forgot him-C-/ 7: 31, 
id © lf, thinks it enough to ſay, That God 
s | rigd this mighty Frame of things, that 
| | he might contemplate and delight him- 
elf thereby ; and were there no other 
e feaſon, we ought to acquieſce in this : 
= Hur they that argue thus, icem to me: - 
- fure things by their Bulk, which 1s a 
s | falſe way of realoning ; there 1s more 
+ | Beauty and Contrivance in the Structure 
| ofa humane Pody, than there is in the 
| Glorious Body of the Sun, and more per- 


' kfion in one Rational immaterial Soul, 
H than 
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than in the whole Maſs of Matter, he ; 
it never ſo bulky. There cannot then 

y bc any abſurdity in laying, thatal] things 
were created for the fake of this interior 
World, and the Inhabitants thereof, and 
they that have ſuch mean thoughts of it, 
ſeem not to have conl:derd,, who i 
was that died to 1edeem it. Let them : 
meaſurethe World by that Standard, and | 
they cannot undervalue it any long: | 
cr, without ſome reproach to infinite 
V ifdom. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Metaphyſics. 
\ Etaphyſics having fo great an afh- 


n:ty with Logic, azd being fo 
nterwoven With the Learn: ng of "the 


| Scholes, I need lay les ot them in this 


place: They are itiPd by Ariftorle Na- 
tural Theology, from whence we may 


be enabled to take ſome mcaſares ot 


them ; tor Natural Theology 1s in it 
ſelf a poor, weak thing. and Reaſon 
unaſſiſted has nor been able to carry the 
ckarett Philoſophers very far, in their 
purſuit after Drvine Matters . We have 
ſeen this already in practical Truths,and 
the Reaſon lies ſtronger, in ſuch as are 
Speculative. And it we fee to dimly 
n phyſical matters, which are nearer 
our Senſe, and in a manner expos'd 


' toview, how mnch more mult we be 


dewildred in our fcarch atter Spiritual 
abſtracted "Truths, in the conſiderat:on 
ofuniverſals and ot things ot a Tranicen- 
dental Nature,ſuch as tall properly under 
the conſideration of Me: aphyfics ? For 


; thometaphyſical Truths way be certain 
| enough in their own nature, yet they 


ire nor uſually fo to us, but being ab 
" 2 tirule 


15 
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ſtruſe things, and laying deep and re- 
mote from Senic, it i5 not e+ cry one that 
is capable of underſtanding them, and 
thereare yet tewer that ys Ar their 
true uſe. They are uſually under the | 
Conduct of ſubtle Men, and thele nice 
Proteſſors, inſtead of reſolving doubt, 
have ſpun out new difficulties, and 
fram'd Labyrinths, out of which th 

have {carce been able to diſentanghke | 
themſelves : Sothat Metaphyſics, which 
were at firſt only Natural Theology, 
are now become the moſt artificial thing 
in the World. 

One need only dip into any Syſteme, 
to ſec how thcie men are plung'd in 
{eting, out, for whereas there are two | 
things of principal conlidcration in Me- 
taphyſical Knowledge, its Object and 
Aﬀettions ; and whereas Philoſophers are | 
pretty well agreed about the Objett of 
other Sciences, as that Quantity is the | 
Object of Mathemarics ; and matter, of 
thylics, and ſo of thereit; the Mecaphy- 
licians have not come to any tolerable 
agreement about the Obje&t of this Sci- 
ence, or Sapience, or whatever you will | 
call it : Suarez, produceih i1x different 
opinions, and himſelf brings the 
venth, which is his own. And as to its 
Attections, they arc again at a plunge 

ro 
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whnd out Aﬀections different from Bern; 
_ ſeems tocomprehend everything) 

if the Aﬀettions and Subject arc the 
ſame, their Demonſtrarionsare Identica!, 
and prove nothing, But theſe are dry 


Conliderations. 


What Ar:/torle has done upon this Sub- 
ject, is much ſhort of a perfe&t Work, 
and is rather an Eſſay, than a\/Compleat 
Treatiſe, for tho he has left fourteen 
Books upon the Subject, yer they are 
looſe and indigeſted , ( which was nor 
uſual with Ariſtotle, where hejhas given 
his laſt hand ) and the two laſt are fo 
foreign to his defign, and fo unſuitable 
tothe place they itand in, that ſome have 
thought tir, either to ſtrike tliem out ot 
bis Works, or to pl:ce them in a new 
order : And indeed his rweltth Book 
ſhould ſeem to be his laſt, which con- 
cludes with his . Notion of /God and 
Spiritual Beings ; tho none of! his Books 
are Divine enough, to give & true ac- 
count of Natural Theology. 'It 15 plain 
he wants lignt in theſe matters, and 
neither knows where to tix, nor whar 
to determine ; which 1s one reaſon ct 
the obſcurity of his Books of Meprt:- 
phyſics, for no Man can write clearer 
than he thinks. And thevetore hr, 
Commentators have often tug} tt 171, 


IOl 
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in l:bouring, to make out a meaning, 
where poſhbly the Author himſelf wx 
at a los. If any Man could have under. 
ſtood him. Awven had the belt plea, 
who was as ſubtle a Philofopher ang 
ſtudy'd him as much as perhaps an 

Man ever did; and vet after he ha 
read his Mera phyſics tortry t:mes over, 
and had them all by heart ( which { wil 
Venture to ſay 15 more than ever anx 
Man will do again ) he was torc'd tc 


one thing I mult do him rieht, that 
whereas he has been repreſcnted astoo 
poſitive and Dogmarical in 13 opinions 
it 15 the tault ot hi $s Follow Crs, Nor his: 
He begins theſe Books mn a very dt 
ferent manner : His third-Book ( tor the 
rwo tirit are chictly Prefatory ) 15 taken 
up with doubts, and the "Tirle of the 
hrſt Chapter 15, The wſe of Doubtim, to 
do Which well, hc makes one mark ot 
a Philotopher ; and gives this reaſon, 
becauſe unleſs a Man knows how t | 
kind out and itate a difficulty, it 15im- 
poſhble ro ſolve it, as a Man mult fee 
ene folds and windings of a knot, before 
tecanunty ir. So that the Art of doubt: 
ing 1s no new invention, having been 
known to Ar: tle, as well asthe Mo- 
Ieins, With this difterence onlv, the! 
l, 


— 
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ke docs it more modeitiv, ahd is not 


{o Sceptical, as the tirit nughth preten- 


der to this way, 
And becaute we arc come this tar, let 
vs conſider this new method 6f know- 


kdge by doubting, upoy whicl) cur Mo- 


dern Mectaphylics turn {0 much, and ot 


which our new Philoſophers t: ij {o loud- 
ly: For my part I can fee no] great uſe 
ether of their doubting, or of the Know- 
ledge, it leads ro. For what] i 1s 1t 'We 

mult doubt of ? Even of the moſt 
certain Truths in Nature, of fl verity 
of our own Bodies, as wherhef we have 


Hands, Arms and [.cg5 (t]. And/, 
what is the firit knowledg ce that retults - ' 


trom this doubting 2 "That "find: | doubt, 


I > 


Ll am ; for that which doubrz mult it. 


ſelf neceſſari ly have a Being, | Now al- 
bowing all this, I do not think weare 
much the witer, tor had evertany Man 
real doubts of theſe matters # Or did 
ever any Man in Iis Wits queſtion the 
truth of his own Bern2 ? Such doubts 
and ſuch proots arc ory firted tor mc- 
ancholy Perſons, and I hope We are not 
Pluloſophizing at this time 4 day, T7 
yeild conviction tofuch Men.; Evide 
Truths and firſt Principles may be rea 


lonably {uppos'd, and idced tlicy rw 


be ſuppoy'd, for they arc notgapable 0: 
H prov. 


A 
2 
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us) Mzdt- 
cit, T 


proof, there being nothing clearer by 


which they may be prov'd; and for 
Men to offer at proof in ſuch matters 
may make a pompous ſhow, but 1s no 
real advancement of knowledge. The 
old way of proceeding upon allowed 
Principles ſeems ro me more rational, 


than this method of _ yo | 
e firlt | 


thing, till we have unſetled t ri 
grounds and foundations of Truth ; and 
however uſeful doubting may be in Phi 
Ioſophical Enquiries, it ought always 
to ſuppoſe a ground, for a groundleſs 
doubt 1s fo far irrational. 

Aftcr our Philoſopher has done with 


doubring, and has prov*d to us our own | 


Exiſtence , he brings us at laſt to the 
Being of a God, (#) 1 which a great part 
of Iis Metaphylics is ſpent ; and I am fo 
unwilling to weaken any proof to that 


purpoſe, that I ſhall paſs it over : On- | 
+ us much may be inoftenſively ſaid, | 
t 


at his proof from the Idea, is the ab- 
ſtruſeſt and the leaſt concluſive argu- 
ment that has been brought ; for tho 
conſtant and univerſal agreement in the 
Notion of a God, may be a good Argu- 
ment to prove his Exiſtence, and fami- 
lar enough to the weakeſt Capacities , 
vet this Jaez as managed by our Author, 
1» neither clear nor very concluſive : For 
what 


i 
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what is there of either, in the Ohje- 
4ive Perfection or Realicy of this [aea, 
deing greater than the formal [PerfeCti- 
on or Reality in the Mind, and there 
fore that this Idea cannot proceed from 
thence, but mult have ſome Superior 
Cauſe to produce it ? When after all 
this Objective Reality is nothing more 


than an operatio:: of the Mind, or ra- 
| ther a more of 1ts operation, whuch is 


ſuch a Reality, as one would imagine, 
the Mind alone might be | able to 
give It, | 

But this Philoſophers Meraphyſics arc 
only Meditations, a Compleate Treatiſc 
was to be given us by his Followers , 
zmongſt whor AM. Poret, I know not 
how has obrain'd a name; he has rc- 
ho'd upon his Maſter, and is fo full ot 
tinking, that he has made Cogitation 
to be the ſubſtance of the Mind (x), _ 
and in purſuance of this, the Eſſence of ;;, , 5 


God to be likewiſe Cogitation; which, 2. 2... ;.;. 
' with other odd opinions, will hardly 


recommend him to conlidering men, 1 
always lookt upon MM. Poet as a Pha- 
aztic in Philoſophy, and have been con- 
firm'd in my Opinion, by what has hap- 
pen'd fince; for as Phanaticiſm has no 
bounds, he has ſince ( 1t he be the fame 
Man ) expreſs'd it un his Divinity, by 


Iicking 
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licking up the vomet, and adoring the 
Opimons of a filly Woman, of whoſe Is. 
ſprration he is as well ajlur'd as of the Be. 

(y\ 7.Bour, #072 of 4 God (y); an exprefſion which 

Pe. Nv. nothing but Enthutiatm, can excuſe 

#1» fromBlaſphemyv. And therefore I have 
the more wondred to fee a compariſon 
form'd berwixt P/aro and M. Pore, | 
which 1 could have wifſh'd had been let | 
alone. 

I muſt rank Mallebranch in the ſame 
order, whoſe Recherche has furm{h'd out 
luch rchn'd and abſtracted Metaphyſics, 
as it they were detign'd tor Comprehen- 
fors ; he has exalted IJaras to their ut- 
moſt Height, and becauſe they bore nor 
with them certainty nehaas þ whillt 
they were barcly operations of the mind, 
or repreſcntations trom external Objects, 
he has plac'd them in a Subje&t that 
cannot err, to wit, in the Wiſdom of | 
God himſclt, whom having ſuppos'd 
to be the Place of Spirits, as Space is of 
Bodies, and that there is an intimate 
Unmon berwixt Godand the Soul of Man, 
by atrending to him, who 15 always 
preſcntial to our minds, we are to fee 
all things in this Idea! or Intelligible 

-) ek, world (z). Now tho there can be no 
. 3. *. doubt, but God can lead us into all 


+5: Truth, by diſplaying h:mſelf to us, 
Tek 
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and perhaps may deal thus with us when 
we arc in Heaven, yet” this way ſeems 
roo Supernatural whilſt on Earth, and 
roo clcar tor jrail and weak Men, w 1x 
are not yer to know by Vilion; and i 

s withal ſo like the inward Light oa 

New Sect of Men, 25 not to make it 0- 
ver reyutable : To which purpoſe it is 
very rem? rkable, that Malitbrancls O- 
pinion, hai ing been eſpous'd of late, by 
an Ingenious Perſon of our ow n, Mr 
all the adv antages of Beauty of Stylc and 
Perſpicurry of Expreſſion, yet the Men 
of New Light have taken ſuch hold ot 
It, as tO make it necefſary tor him to 
write an Apology to diſengage himſelt 
from the Gs akers, who would nceds 
have it thought they had yain'd a Pro- 
lelyte (a) : Wherein tho he has diltin- 


guſh'd himſclt trom theſe People, yet (4774 


thus much he owns, That zof the Lakers, 

wnatr [lo04 their onn Not10n, ana knew how 
to explain it, and into what Principles t9 
reſolt'e it, it woula not very much aiffer 
from his, Jn another thing rhere is 
too g; cat an agreement ; that Theſe Men 
of thought have roo low a valuc tor hu- 


. mane Learning, cither as it lies 1n our 


common Books or in the Book of Na- 


ture, in reſpect of that light which dil- 


plays it felt from the Iacs/ World, by 
, at- 


Ht WY, ifs 
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attending to which, with pure and De. 
fxcate Minds, ay br e Knowledge 
to be moſt ealily had. Experience and 
Deduttions have been formerly eſteemed | 
uſeful, bur in this compendious way to | 
knowledge, provided we make ourap. 
proaches, with our Souls purg'd and 
with due preparation of Mind, there 
needs little more then TO and 
attention. Indeed Prayer has been made 
another Condition, which tho it be pro- 
per and of oor uſe upon all occaſions, 

? yet 15 not ſo pertinent here, where we 
ſpeak only of natural means. 


CHAP. 
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EAN. Xx 
Of Hiſtory. 


Scarce ever met with any Hiſtorian, 
who does not write true Hiltory, 
|fyou will take an account of him from 
bs Preface, and not be too nice in 


wmining his Book ; the firſt pages are 
tually h12d with the Care and Inte- 


gry of the Author, which poſſibly, are 


0 be found no where elſe : Thote who 


| ue taken moſt care, have been charg'd 


with ſome negligence, and all of them 
tave been ſo far faulty, as to cxtort a 
Confeſſion from one of their number , 


ne of the Hiſtorians, that do not lye 


\nfome things (5). He names ſome of Nemir-m 
the moſt unexceptionable, and pretends *7#1or-n 
'to be able ro make good his charge { 
| by unconteſtable proofs. 
| hort view. 


Ve 


vherein he fairly owns, That there 150) %:-. 


. juxta 


Let us take a an peri 
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We have little conſiderable remaing 
of Profane Antient Story, except what 
we have left us, byti - ucts and Ro- 
HANS : tor as to thc Cha, 011 Hiutory of 
Bero'us , and the A-gyntiam Oi .\[+7. thy 
they both writ fincs Her. {»'«., and we 
have only ſome Fragmeyvts of tiiem left 
preſery*d OY Tolephus, E eſe. AF, XC. and 
the Bvoks that go und:r theſe great 
names, ares the umpudent Forgeries of 
Annius of Viterbs., And as to Syanchoni- 
uhon, who has given us the Phentician 
Hittory, tho he pretends to be much 
more Ancient, yer his great Antiquity 
has been queſtion'd by Scalzger, and his 
very Being, by Mr. Doawell. So that 
thote weare todepend on are the Greeks 
and Romans, 

The Greeks as they have not becn no- 
ted tor their veracity in any reſpect, fo 
their Truth and Integrity 1n this particu- 
lar has been always foqueſtionable, That 
(irecra Mendax has been ttigmitiz'd in 
Fliſtory : We have no tolerable account 
trom them before the Olympiads, the 
times betore theſe were the Mythic Ages, 
and arc all Fable; and when the Hi- 
(torical age commenceth, our Accounts 
ot things are not much better : For they 
1aving not originally had any Public An- 
vals, or Repilters ot things, and amonglt 

the:! 
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fir Ancient Authors, the Poets having 
ad the firit rank ; we may cally | ima- 
z0e what ſort of ' Account; are to be 
apected from thoſe men, who were 
ether to follow uncertain Reports and 
'Traditions, or what is much wore, to 
Copy the Poets. Accordingly their tirli 
Accounts were very looſe, and rather 
Poems than Hittories, which rhey have 
xen charged with by the R-»naxs pret- 
5 freely, and Quinitilian 1S ſo tar trom 
ofrning the matter ; That he compares 


{be liberty. th-y rook to a Poetic Li h-e4 
4* 

cence (c). But no Man has expos'dy; cont. 

tem ſo much as Joſrphus (4) has done. _ 


Hetells them, Their accounts of things are __ 
| U novel, they have no Public and Authent ic 
| knels, nor any Author more Ancient than 
' omer, and thoſe do differ from one ano- 
wr, that Hellanicus, arffors from Aculi- - 
as, that Aculilaus corredts Heliod ; a» 3 

Jellan! cus, Ephorus ; he again 25 corretled 
5 Timzus, as Timaxus 5 by others ; and 
tlerodotus, by all; And yer this 15 that 
Herodotus, who has been ity1'd the Fa- 


[ther of Hiſtory, tho he might with e- 


qual right be nam'd the Parent of Fable. 
| know what Apologies have been made 
or him, eſpecially from late Voyages 
ad Diſcoveries : But it is cnough tolay, 
ie cannot be defended, and thar thoſe 

- ew 
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few T1tan-e5, which have been brought; 
do rather ſhow. wwe Wir of his Apologitts, 
than fionifie much towards the redeem- 
ins the Credit of their Author ; his mi- 
ſtakes are too nun:erous and too groſs ro 
ro be accounied for, from ſome acci- 
dental agreement with Modern Difco- 
veries. 

It muſt be confeſt, ſome of the fol. 
lowing Hiſtorians, have writ more cau- 
tiouſly, and in this the Children have 
excceded their Father, particularly Thu- 
cydides who has been nored for his Accu- 
racy and Care ; bur not to inſiſt upon 
Joſephas's Authority, who hasnot exemp- 
ted him from the common Cenſure, a 
great part of his Hiſtory 1s taken up 
with large Speeches and Harangues , 
which had never any Exiſtence, except 
in the imagination of his own Brain ; 
and the reſt of his Story 15 of too nar- 
row extent, both as to times and place, 
to be of any conliderable importance in 
the account of ancient times, of the dark- 
neſs whereof he himſelf complains in the 
entrance of his Book. He who has 
done moſt and whoſe accounts are molt 
extenhive 1s Diodorus Siculus, taking his 
riſe from the Original of things and de- 
(cribing the aol in its full Latitudeand 


extent; andlet any one excuſe him from 
Fable, 
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Able, and the Cauſe is yielded. His 
firſt hve Books are almoſt a continued 
Fable, deſcribing more ages, than the 
World has had duration, and ſuch Na- 
Inons as have had no Being ; Lncar's 
ITrue Hiſtory has ſcarce any thing mort 
| acredible, fan what may be met with 
g that Author. The beit thing that 
an be urg'd in his excuſe 1s, that he 
owns and confeſlcth the Charge, that 
's brought againſt him, Entitling his 
'firft Books, Mythic Hiſtory, which in 
plain Engliſh is Fabulous. Burt th:isar- 
2ument has been largely proſecuted by a 
earned Pen (:). | 


x&there may, and vet not near fo much, 
$ might be defird. The moſt com- 
xat and only General Tliſtory we have 
mong them, is Lirty, whole Gen.us - 
& been thought to equal the Majeſty 
tthe People he deſcribes: To pals by 


SPatavimtty, Which has been unerttood 
ylome,of Partiality to lis Country, and 
us long Orations,thatare purcly t:*tion ; 
ad Monſtrous Prodigic;, which arc luc! 


* 


anities as only fcrve to amule the weak 
7 fort of People ; i a-counts0t remore 
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mes are dim and btnd, and for 


| 
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Well but however fabulous the Gra 3+ ©: 


\ 4 
zans may have been, there may be more 
[&tainty jn Roman Story : It is poſſi- 
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of ſufficient vouchers, arc juſtly queſti- 
onable. He himfſelt deſcribes the firſt 


| times, to the Foundation of Rome, as a 


_ 


Poctical Period, rather than grounded 
upon undoubted Monuments (f ); and 
after the building of the City, he com- 
plains, that the uſe of Letters had been 
very rarc,and conſequently little could be 
conligned tro writing, that therefore the 
memory of things was his beſt Guide, at 
leaſt fo far, as to the burning of Rome, 
when molt of their public Monuments, 


-<1d periſh with their City (g) : which 


could rhcy have been preſerv'd, yer they 
Were lo jepun? and naked, that they could 
hardly furniſh out materials for a tolc- 
r1blc Hiſtory. 

The tirſt ground of the Roman Story 
15, the coming of A-xeas into Italy, witl 
this Livy begins his Book, and uſhers ir 
in with tolcrable aſſurance, and it any 
thing could be known among them, 1t 
muſt have been their own original, and 
yet this 15 fo far from being allow'd, that 
Strabo (h) plainly ſhows, Ezeas never 
{tir'd out of Troy ; and if Homer's Autho- 
rity beot any weight, it1s plain, he dic 
not onlydie there, but his Poſterity werc 
19 reign there in ſucceeding Ages (1). 
And that he never ſet foot in Jraly, hes 


! = - 
Deo made cyident ro demonſtration . 


Es 
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| tice and unbounded Ambition, and up- 
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na late diſſertation to that purpoſe (4), (i)%barr 
And yet notwithſtanding what can be £7, 
fd againſt it, this was fo receiv'd a wnyun 
Truth at Rome, that the ancient Fami- [it #7 
les deriv*d from Venus and A'neas, and S 
upon this reaſon, the People of Troy f 
had Privileges and Immunities granted 
them by the Romans, eſpecially by 7. { 
(ar who deriv'd from them. Bur this 4 
wasan effect of partiality to their Coun- 
ty and of vanity, in beins thought de- 

ſcended from Gods and Heroes, where | 
with ike reaſon, they have been ſince 


mitated by other Nations. © 

The truth of it is, th.s partiality to [: 
their Nation does ſhow it ſclt in all their | 
fiitorians ; they repreſent themſelves ' 
we only as the moit Valiant People, 4 
hut Iikewiſe as the moſt Juſt and Faith- : | 
ull in all their Wars and Alhances, þ 


ad having had the advantage of writ- 

their own Story, they mult have 
xen believ*d in all they lay, had not 
there been ſome way lett of diſcovering 
the contrary. Themſelves difcover the F 
pimon their Enemies had ot: them ; 
balcacus Our brave Countryman 15 m- 
roduc'd deſcribing them as Pyrats and 
public Robbers, Vi: n ot inſatiable Ava- 
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on theſe motives, as diſturbers of the 
Peace of Mankind : And tho no doubt 
that noble Speech of his in T acttus, were 
made for him, vet the Hiſtorian had not 
obſerv'd a due Decorum, had he not 
made him ſpeak the Senſe, their Ene- 
mies hzd of the Roman People. And tho 
Polyb1us does ſometimes cenſure the Ro- 
man Juſtice, yet he: no where diſcovers 
{o much truth, as by what hetells us, 
of Fabius and Philinas : It ſeems theſe 
two had writ the Panic War, the onea 
Romas, the other a Carthagentan ; the 
one blames the Carthagenians almoſt in 
every thing, and the other the Roman: : 
It is poſhble they might both be blame- 
able, but T know no reaſon, why we 
are not to give as much credit to the 
Carthagentan, as WC are to the Roman, 
Had ſuch Hiſtorians as Ph:l:1nus been yet 
preſerv*d, we might then have known 
all the Roma's faults, as we now read 
little, beſides their Vertucs ; tho we 
have the leſs need of them to this pur- 


- poſe, the Chriſtian Apologiſt (7) hav- 
; ing left ſuch an account ot their Juſtice 


and public Vertues, as is very inconſi- 
ſtent, with their own Hiſtories. And 
indeed we have one ſure way of dete- 
c110g their inſincerity , by comparing 
them with ſacred Sfory ; what mon- 
{trous 
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trous abſurdities have Juſtin and 'Tact- 
tw related of the Jews, where they 


| night have had opportunities of being 


tetter inform'd ? and weare not tothink, 
tht they have been more inquilitive 
n knowing, or perhaps much more ta- 
rourable 1n deſcribing other Nations : 
5 that upon the whole, the Romans in 
tis matter have not much out-done their 


Neighbours. 


ended. For my part I fcarce with 
*had, and cannor but think, he woul] 
ave been as partial, and under as power- 
u prejudices, as any of the reſt, For 
ww do you think he had cut out and 
o:triv'd his Work 2 He had dehgn'd 
i Hiſtory trom the foundation of Rome, 
vhs time, and in orderto that defign'd 
begin at his own Conſulate, and write 


ackward to Rows () : Avery pre- 7: 


witerous and unaccountable method , 
ud not the reaton aypcar ; th: Gord 
Man was full 0; himlclf, apd was im- 
patient to come 2t his own prattes; Cr 
Wire, 00 GOubt, was im Is head, and 
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after he had preſs'd his Friends to write 
that War, and could not prevail with 
them to undertake it, he 15 refolv'd to 
do it himſelf; and whether in the con- 
duct of the Work, Crcero's character 
would not have been too large, and Cati- 


lines too foul, I leave to every Manto | 


judge : Would not Cat:/zne have been 
painted out in the ſame dreſs, as he 
now ſtands in the tour Orations? And 
had our Orator's Hiltory come downas 
low as Anthony, ſhould we not have 
had too much of the Phzlsppics, to be 
reconcilable to Truth ? Cicero requires 
fo much of Oratory as an ingredient 
in an Hiſtorian (os), as to confirm the 
ſuſpicion, beyond a doubt. 

If I ſhould deſcend ro Modern times, 
I ſhould have a large held before me, 
but the path is ſo trodden, that every 


' Man's own reading will furniſh him 


with obſervations : If there ſhould be 
any Man, who has made none of this 
kind, he needs only peruſe the Englib 
and French Hiſtorians, and by compar- 
ing them together, he will find matter 
of Diverſion and Admiration at the ſame 
time. How differently do they deſcribe 
the ſame aCtion? How manifeſtly in 
favour of a Party ? How often do the 


———_— 
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French glory in a Victory, which with 


the 
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t Engliſh is eſteem'd an Overthrow ? 


wn and again how do the Eng/ſh fome- 
4 to |;me proclaim Victory, where their Ene- 
ron. nies think they have given them a De. 
ter flat ? How do they both Triumph, 
"1t;. {where perhaps neither of them have 
ato Iaſon to glory ? Or if the advantage be 
cen | undeniably on our fide to be con- 
he |:&#ted, as at Agincourt and Creſſey, how 
ind [4 our Enemies ſeek to Ieilen it? How 
1as Iothey palliate every thing, and charge 
we {Heaven, or crols accidents, or mad 
he { Deſpair , with the fortune of the Day ? 
res {How do they turn every Stone, and [a- 
nt {our to have the ſuccels and honour 
he Jallany where, rather than on the Eng- 
1h? Whereas onthe otherlide, How do 
xs, | Engliſh arrogate all ro themſelves, 
e, {ad their own Courage, and ſcarce allow 
ry {ay ſhare to Fortune or Deſpair, or 
m J cky accidents. You have Fbias and 
xe I Phlnus, only altering the Nation in the 
is {French and Engliſp. What a reproach 
6 JuTruth was it, 'I hata Date of Orleance, 
-. {oe of the firſt Pertous in Frazcr, ſhould 
r [ſaid to be openly executed for Trea- 
e | kaat Paris ; as was reported in twen- 
C | y Hiltorics, whit the \ Wuke was Ive 
1 Jag, and could contradict the report, 
e | 100 afterwards oy n Pcace, to the 
? : {14ms 
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ſhame and ignominy of all his Hi- 
torians p*. Or who could imagine, thar 
it ſhould be thought an univerſal Cu- 
ſtom amongſt the Ex2/b, that upon an 
invitation to a Friends Houle, the Per. 
ſon invited, ſhould in compliment, lie 
with his Neighbour's Wite ? And yet 
this, however barbarous it may ſeem, 
has been related, by an Exropean Hiſto. 
rian (4), a Chriſtian, and one that liv'd 
almolt tro the laft Century, Would not 
a Man have ſuſpected, he had liv'd two 
thouſand years ago, or in ſome remote 
corner of the world, where the Exg!yb 
had been reckon'd amonglit Barbarous 
People ? 

Theſc are Domeſtick Inſtances, it we 
look abroad ; upon the diſcovery of the 
We/t-Indies, what ſtrange Relations have 
we had from thence ? we have beentold 
there of a Nation of Amazons, of Giants 
of a/ prodigious Stature, the People of 
{uch 'monſtrous Shape and rruculent Af- 
pect, as it they were of another Specics; 
and as many Cantbals, as might eat up 
an ordinary Country (vr). Whercas up- 
on further enquiry, we meet with no 
Amazons, unlcis long, Hair and want of 
Beards will metamorphiſe Men into 


Women, and the Pcople are much ot 
; the 
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Hi. '# fame ſize and ſhape with the reſt of 
hat Mankind : But the +panraras either faw 
"u- jhem in a fright, or were under the 
an Janity of reporting ſtrange things, or 
er- {og in love with the Gold of the Coun- 
lie Jy; they were to repreſent the People 
et Is Monliters, that they might have a 
n, {arer pretence to deſtroy them. And 
0. {ich Inſtances may ſerve to illuſtrate 
'd [acient Hiſtory ; doubtleſs, Herodotus 
ot {ud Drodorns were 1mpos'd upon by ſuch 
'0 13lfe Relations, and had not the like 
te Jopportunities with us, of correcting. their 
<þ Intakes. 

1s } I ſhould be infinitely tedious, ſhould 
oy a Hiſtory of Incredible things, 
e #$and therefore I only touch upon ſome 
ec 1&, and theſe too matters of Fact , 
e Iyhichought to bemoſt certain : Where- 
j 

F 


s ſhould we launch out into Myſteries 
« State and the Cabinets of Princes ; 
f uhich are the moſt inſtruftive part, 
nd molt properly the Buſineſs of an 
| Hiſtorian, we jhould be {till more in 
The dark. Matters of Fatt arc viſible 

things, and fall under common obſecr- 

' ration , Whereas politic reaſons and 
| conſiderations , are abſtruſe and 
bidden, and only penetrated into , 
by ſome few of clearer Capacity and 
deeper 
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deeper Reach ; every ordinary Capaci- 


ty can judge of time by the point or 
hand, but the ſpring and ſecret Moti- 
ons are only oblerv'd by Men of kill. 
Theſe Men in the State arc the Mini- 
ters, tho the ſecret be often hid even 
from them, for the Reaſons which 
Princes give, are often ar pretended, 
and rather what they would have others 
think of them, than the true motives 
by which they are guided. Such things 
are out of my Road, and therefore I 
diſmiſs them. 

[ ſhall only obſerve further, that 
however vitious our Hiſtories may be 
already, there has been one way taken to 
make them more corrupt, by Secrer Hiſto. 
ries and Trurkiſh Spres, and other Books 
of the like nature, which by an ap- 
pearance of Truth, and by mingling it 
with falſhood, impoſe upon Men of 
caſje belict, and are now grown fo nu- 
merous, that it is matter of Diſcernment 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt Spurious and 
Genuine Pieces. To which 1 may add 
I'arillas and Maimbureh and other French 
Authors, who write with ſo Romantic 
in Air, as if they deſign'd rather plca- 
{ant Books; than truc Hiſtory, and ra- 
ther to entertain, than inform their 

Reader p 
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Ct» * Reader : who give us paint inſtcad of 
or | Dreſs, and make Heroes, it they can- 
Mti- | pot find them. 

ill. } Þ have done with this Head and 
ni> Jhve kept cloſe to one Condition of 
en {Hiſtory, the conlideration of its Truth ; 
ch {fr ſhouldI take in all the Conditions 
d, | rquirdd by Voffius and Le Moyne, we 
rs | ould either have very little Hiſtory 
es [ornone at all. "The Jeſuit Le Moyne, 
8s |] one of the laſt that has treated of this 
I | Subjet, requires ſuch Conditions, and 
bys down ſuch Rules, as no Man 
it {an follow, and is fonice in his Ex- 


! many among the Greets, and all 
of them ſhort ot Perfect ion. Andasto 
- #7 the Modrens, he 1s yet more ſ{crupu- 
t | bus, in admiting them into account , 
t {only it had been ſtrange, had he not 
* # found two or three of his own Order, 
= Maſſeas, Strada, and Mariana, whom he 
| 7 thinks fir to equal with 7 ac:tus 2nd 
| } Lay; He deſigns us a Hiltory him- 
ſelf and to that end has chalk'd out 
” | ſuch a method as he means to purſue; 

but if we may judge of his veracity, 

by his perpetually running a Parallel 

betwixt Hiſtory and Poem ; or of his 
pre- 


e Jamples, as to allow (/) only four Hi-;;, 7, 
s | ſorians among, the Romans and not »- +&: +: 
Jn 
5 
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prejudices, by his partiality to his Or. 
&cr, he is not like toout do his Pre. 
deceflors: And notwithſtanding his 
Ureat delign , we may conclude this 
Chapter, as he does his Book, That « 
( ompleat Fiſtory ſhall not appear, but in 
'#. it jear, that atlcot T5 the Perpetus! 
\IDtion ana the Philoſopher” s S!one., 
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ul cr H A P. Xl. 
of Chronolog y. 


Hronology and Geography have 
been lookt upon as the two cyes 
| Hiſtory, if theſe ſhine dim, our Hi 
tory mult be yet more obſcure ; with- 
wt theſe it lies in confuſion, is only a 

leap of indigeſted matter, flat and inli- 


'nd, and will neither profit nor delight | 

\n reading. It is time and place that 
Ire Life as well as Beanty, and a naked 
tation of things, | without Circum- Þ 


2nce, 1s very unafleting {tuft : So that 
x if theſe can be had, they will be an 
'xceſſion of Beauty, in want of theſe , 
fere will be as great a blemiſh. And 
i .1 what meaſure we have them, we 
'  -nuſt next enquire. 
And here again I ſhall pats by the f:- 


wlous accounts of times, ſuch as the þ 
hineſe, Agyptian and Chal4eaz may be | 
uſtly thought to be ; for tho J/. 1o!ſius 


us attempted the Chine/s Antiquity, | 
and | 
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and the /2yptian Dynaſties have been 
endeavour'd to be reconcild by our 
Learned Countryman Sir John Marſbam ; ; 


yet there are ſo many things to be ſup. 
poſed in their Accounts, and {o little 
poſſibility of proot at ſo immenſe a di. 
ſtance, that rhe Syſtems which they 
raiſeare perfettly precarious ; and what 
ever the aim of thoſe Authors was, I 
doubt neither of their Books have done 
Service to Religion. T hey ſcem tome 
likean Hypothelis in Philoſophy, which 
being granted, our —— will ar- 
gue plauſibly upon it, and make a ſhift 
to reconcile all difficulties, that ſhall 
be brought, thoughthe ground they go 
upon be Fiction and Enchanted ; to 
theſe men will ſhift off objections pret- 
ty plauſibly, and lay things together in 
Specious order, tho the Foundation 
they build upon be laid in the Air, 
"Tis truc our Accounts of Greece are 
ſomewhat more clear and certain, but 
then they are ſuch as are too recent ; if 
you trace them up to their remote Anti- 
quities, the Grec:ans arc as obſcure as the 
reſt of the World : The Athenians the 
moſt known People of that Race, know 
nothing oft their own Original ; accor- 
ding to themſclves they WEFe &r74xYens, 
1nd either ſprung from the Earth n 
ha 
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kd no original at all. When their Hi- 
 forical Age takes place, yet their Peri- 
ods of time arc dark and contus'd, and 

their Chronology is not fo ancient as 

their Hiſtory. 'This has been obſerv'd 

by Sr. John Marſham ( 8 ) who ſhows) c4-- 
{tat the Ancient Greeks were wholly ©" 7-1 
wSkilful in Chronology, eſpecially in *” 
the Technical part of that Art. Therc 

rs ſuch diverſity and inequality in 

their years and ſuch variety in their 
feriods and Cycles, as did neceſſarily 
xxcaſion a great contuſion; and it was | 
mpoſſible hey ſhould makeright Com- 

wtations of times, where they had no 

ue Rule ro go by : This they had nor, 


red, and their Recurrent Feaſts there- 


rears, for which he has velert « tlic 


1nd accordingly their year was (0 diſor- 


Wy ſo unſfetled, That Ari# ophanes (4) 0 4. 
Jafantly tells us, thatthe God's theme #1 - 
elves did not know them, and intro» ;... © 
kceth the God's complaining of the 
' Moon, that by her uncertain notice, of 
heſe good Times, they were diſappoin- 
*d of their Entertainments, and often 
vrc'd to return back hungry to Heaven, 
Mton was the hrit who A ry thclc 
differences, and reduc'd thcir Accounts 

o tolerable Regiulariry, by the Tnven- 
ion of that famous Period of nineteen 
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fionour to be recorded in Letters of Gold : 
tho his Period wasnot fo accurate, as not 
to be capable of amendment,and therefore 
was afterwards corrected by Calippusand 
Hipparchus. Sovery uniteddy havetheir 
computations been, The Arcaatans may 
have been thought to have been before 
them in this; if you will take that account 
of their being before the Moon, afſign'd 
by ſome ; by underſtanding it of their 
having had a Courſe of Lunar years, be- 
fore the Greeks had fix'd their Periods ; 


* unleſs Scaliger's reaſon w1ll be thought 


more probable (x). 
Nor are the Roman Computations 


more Regular : Ir has been lookt upon 
as matter of wonder, That the Romans 


- ſhould differ fo much in their firſt and 


great Epocha, tie time of building their 


"City ; Onuphrius (j) reckons up ſeven 


difterent op.nions , molt of them main- 
tained by conſiderable Authorities, and 
is not a little amaz'd at the diſage- 
ment. I ſhould have wondred, if it 
had been otherwiſe, conſidering either 
the darkneſs of their Ancient Hiſtory, 
or the irregularity and unequalneſs of 
their Compurations. So little regard 
had they to order in time, upon the 
Foundation of their City, that their firit 
years were neither regulared by the 

Couric 


, 
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Courſe of Sun or Moon : Romulus 5n- 
 ftiruted ſuch a year as might be expe 


(Qed from a Warlick Prince, and an Il. 


ltcrate Peopley c: ontiſting ot ron Montl:s, 
teginning at Aarch, and ending at De- 


zwber (z) : And although this Yeer was 7!” 


von difcoverd to tall fhort of rhe Natu- 
al Year and Courſe ot the Sun; yet 1 


\ 
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Rom. [..- 


s probable, hehad not Skill, or perhaps” 


Concern enough ra correct the Millake ; 
od the Intercalations that were macc, 
were done in 2n vnskiltul, or negl:gens 
Manner : So that thc 1ear of C antuſi m7: 
nuſt have happen'd fooner than it did, 
ad he not been tiveceedert by a Prince, 
who hal more incl. nation for thc Arts Ot 
Face than War. A a#/4 undertook the 


 Glendar, where Romnlas had Ictt it, 


ad tho” I do not think le had any afſi- 


ance trom Pyihi207.5, 25 {mc hare j- 


"2810 'd (a), (which I doubt will ap* 7, 


er to be a Chronological Miltake) yer # 


gtreduced the Year to betrer oriier, thay 
ould be rertonsbiy hop d tor, 11 lo din) 
n Age, by adding the two Mons, 


{hich had been V anting 1 Romates's 


[ Account, and ordering 1 me [ntercalatte 


ns to be made, as were nccoilary, to et 
oht the irrecui r Davs. Put whether 
t was that lus Calendar was yet very 
mpertect, of that the Higlh-Priilts (with 

| > BY 4 j 
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whom the power of Intercalation wag 
lodg'd) were wanting, in their Duty, or 
whether ſomewhat ot both concur'd to 
the miſcarriage ; this 15 certain, that be. 
fore J. Ceſar's time, the courſe of the 
Year was lo much diforder'd, that the 
Months had run back into one another, 
their Winter was run into Autumn, and 
their Summer into Spring; and had not 
that wiſe Prince apply'd a Remedy ; 
their Winter might have run into Sum- 
mer. "Theſe Inconveniences being ob- 
ſerv'd by Cz/ar, put him upon a Refor- 
mation, which he attempred by his Pon- 
tifical Power, and the aſſiſtance of Sofi- 
genes, a Skiltul Aſtronomer, and having 
run all the irregular Days into one Year, 
conſiſting of Fifteen Months according 
tO Suetonitirs, or of 445 Days, as Cenſo- 
r1mus Will have it ; by one Year of Con- 
futon, he brought their Calendar again 
to order, by ſuch a Regulation, as 15 too 
well known, to need ro be explain'd, 
However, his Computations (notwith- 
ſtanding the Skill of the Undertaker) 
were not accurate enough, for in lets 
than 13co Years from the Council ot 
Nice, to Gregory XIII.) the Calendar and 
the Heavens were tound to be again at 
Ditcord, and to vary ten Days 1n the 
Courte of the Sun, and about four Days 

jy 


« 0 occaſion another Year of Confuſion 
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in the Courſe of the Moon, which 
' brought things into ſuch diforder, as 
under that Pope, in the Year 1582, 
| Andtho' this Pope's Reformation, has 
| teen thought ſo complear, as to be ſtyÞd 
: Perpetual Calendar, and Medals have 
been ſtruck upon the occaſion to perpe- 
tate the Memory of the thing, yet he 
muſt be a bold Man that will undertake, 
' it ſhall be perperual, or will venture to 
maintain 1t to be ſo exact, as not to ad- 
mit of improvement, Tis is well 
known, that it had not beca long a- 
broad, till it was c=oſur'd, and its Fail- 
' ngs diſcover'd, by Scaliger and Calwiſtus, 
nd wanted an Apology from” Clawwus, 
who had been one of rhe Principal Per- 
bns employ d in the Deflign; with fo 
tle ſucceſs notwith{tanding, that it we 
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vill believe Scalrzer (5), it wants a fe- (4 ,. 
ond Apology : And unlets the Motions ger: 


' ifthe Sun were pertectly regular and u- 
form even to Minutes and Scruples, 
(which according to the belt Calculari- 
ns they are nor) it 15 ſcarce poſſible 


| ſhould fall under an Invariable 
Rule. 


However this be, unle!s this 
Calendar were more generally receiv'd, 
than it has yet been, it 15 like ro occalion 
further contuſion : For whiltt it reaches 
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li:tle further, than to thoſe Kingdoms, 
under the Obedience of the Pope, and 
the Tull, mn Account obtains, in almolt all 
the other Chriſtian parts ot Europe, we 
are cutting out Work tor future Critics, 
who are Plike to tind Employment e- 
nough ſome Hundred Years hence, 1n 
reconciling the Pifterences, which ſhall 
riſe from the Old and New Style. 
Erom this Hiſtorical Account of Time: 
[| think we have a tair Specimen of the 
uncertainty of Chronology. Should we 
remove the Scene from Times to Men, 
they will further evince this truth : The 
two great Men in this fort of Learning, 
were Szaliger and Petains, the former 
of theſe has taken prodigious pains upon 
the Subject ; which appears in ſeveral of 
I1s Works, ſo more particularly, in his 
great Work of the Emendation of T ime:, 
of wh:ch he had ſo good ari Opinion, 
and was fo much Complemented by 
[.carned Men, upon his Divine and In- 
mortal Work , that a Man would have 
1magin'd the Difficulties in the Accounts 
of "F:me, had been pretty well clear'd, 
and little left ro be done further. His 
Diiine Work had not been long abroad 
11 the World, ere it was taken notice of 
by Petavins, who had ſpent as much 


r\mc in theſe Studies, as Scaliger had, and 
k 
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s fo far from allowing hum thote migh- 
ty Praiſes, that he ſhows,. 2 had been 
almoſt under a continu'd miltake. A 
great Part of Peta: tus's Doctrine of 1 ms, 
s ſpent in confuting Sca/rger, carve a 
Chapter in his five firſt Iarge Books, 


| wherein Sca/joer is not mentioin.l, and 


tis many Errors and Hallucinations dif- 
cover'd ; in ſuch manner, that lus Work 
might as reaſonably be entitl d a Confu- 
tation of Scalrger, 25 a Dotrine of 1 imes. 
He will ſcarce allow him to have done 
any thing well in Chronology, or to 
have made any conliderable Nifcovery, 
unleſs it were in the Julran Perios, and 


! zfter he had granted lum that Praiſe, a3 


ihe had done him too much Honor, he 
retratts that Commendation, and will 
rt allow him to be the Inventor of that 
feriod, but to have ſtole it trom the 
breeks (cs). And it that fovention had 
Xen allow'd him (which our Learned] 


tribute ro a Countryman of our own a ©? Ctr 


Bibop of Heriford)) yet it bging only Re. 


fere ef, 


wal momentum aliquod 24 12m »!; 
Puglat, prettier P<r ticulzm off avis, alt JOtarA 
CN LS TLLELE 1 11 C0 CAULIE RI 44, 
xniedt illizs inventoreim, 4c mite firige £ 
Cracys traltſtidgs om Doin, Imp. 1.9 5 te 
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1m Fiat; quodgue repreberifuor ' 
, Pertodi mernogurt - 
i ror: nba Scaling 'r quo, 
loreigur, ban 07; 
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Technical thing, and common mcaſure 
for fixing and reducing other Periods un- 
to, and it ſelf no real Perzod in time ; 
tho? it be of good uſe, as 2n Inſtrument 
to work with, yet it is no rcal diſcovery 
in the Accounts of time, which notwith- 
ſtanding this, remain in the ſame obſcu- 
rity, only they may be rang in better 
order, under this common Period, than 
they were in before. So that cither Sca- 
lizer had diſcover'd nothing, at leaſt no- 
thing coniiderable, or he has been very 
unjuſtly cenfur'd by his Adverſary Pera- 
wins. Inmany things, no doubr, they 
have becn borh of them miſtaken ; tho 
both of them pretend to demontitrate, 
and in many of their Calculations pro- 
ceed with Mathematical aſſurance. 
What has been done ſince, has becn 
chiefly in the Hilterical part of Chrono- 
logy, (the Controverlic ſome Years ago, 
having run much in the Technical, the 
Reformation of the Roman Calendar, ha- 
ving probably turn'd Mens Difſputcs 
that way) wherein Father Pag? has ex- 
celPd, and from one accidental Obſerva- 
tion (to ſay nothing of his other Diſco- 
veries) concerning the Quimgaennalis, 
Decennalia, and other Roman Fealts, has 
given much Light to the Roman Faſtr, 
and diſcover'd the Miſtakes of Scalrger, 


Petatins, 
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Ptavins, Baronias, and moit of the Hi 


torians and Chronologers, who have 
' Writ before his Time. How tar his 
Obſefvation will hold, Time mult ſhow ; 
| he ſeems to glory too much, where he 
' compares it to the Diſcovery of the 1Wet- 
| [vdies by Columbus (A). 
Our | 
fer, as he begun to write about the ſame 
ime with Pezz, fo he has done it with 
like ſucceſs, and from ſome dark Hints, 
nd particularly from his Obſervations 
upon Plotinus's Life by Porphyry, has gi- 
ren much light to a very obſcure partot 
Hiſtory, in his Cyprianic Annals; tho* I 
! annot altogether have the ſame Opinion 
 ofhis Poſthumous Chronologicz! Works: 
; For behold the power of Prejudice even 
n good Men ! 'The Biſhop in this Work 


| being to ſertle and adjuſt the Succeſſion of 


the Roman Biſhops ; it happens that Ew- 
thins's Annals were of good ute to this 


! purpoſe, and very agrecable to the Bi- 


{hop's Opinion : Who this Eautycbrus was, 
is well known, one whom the Bithopin 


ate Incomparable B;ſhop of Che- | 


135 


ls Vindication of Jonatins's Epiltles (6), 


had repreſented as too modern Authority 
to be much credited; hving in the 7 ents 
Century, and ignorant ot the Atairs ot 
his own Clu rch, a trifling Arabic H:- 


ſorian, withou: Jud;zment, and contra- 


I; -V;,, 
I 4 CICTUING 


= 


by my 


-* F* og 
«a ++# *» 
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d:cting himſfe!: : And yet this fame Ex- 
tickins, when he {11 01S the Biſhop's 
Opinicn, tho' he knew little ot his own 
Church, is good Authority in the Af- 
f1175s ot thc Church of Rome, Where hc 
1d reazon to be 1gnorant, (f) and the 
P1i'op 35 to pollets' d with hum, that he 
tirſ.kes our Grith and Latin Authors, to 
tollow his Footiteps ; altho* us Auth. 
rity be really of ao valuc, and he has 
1:1 that right done him,to be contemn'd 
by molt ot thoſe w a have taken notice 
of him; except Mr. $-/vex, who tO gras 
atc his Anger 2g; int the Biſhops, gave 
115 a Part © ;t this Aur th: or, and encourag'd 
Dr. Pocock tO Pu blith the elit. 
We have been promis'd great things 
t late from _ als and Inſcri -ptions ; 
F<, Sparmeym 1wamous tor his Book, De: 
(14 Ns 4 run; nas largely thown the 


4 
Uicot Medals Co) in C1 ron N08, v h:ch 
It Fri fm QINICH Pome? $1 (i 4#/ t have | HINT Cc 1l- 


by Example; the one, in the 
C071 2t0beut in Lmperors ; the otaer, 
In the H:ittory ot the Seracorde accommo- 
gated to Medal; and a third has gone 
IO tar, as from a few ob!curc Metal 
i Frerct's F.mlv, not only to Cal 1 
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wr belt Authors. But beſides the dan- 
er from a dim Legend or Intcriprion, 
where the leaſt ſtroke, will alter the 
|&nſe, or determine the Number very 
| differently ; whoever conliders, "Thar 
| 4nnius Of Viterbo could torgc large H:- 
| fories, will ſurcly not think it ſtrange, 
that we ſhould have Forgerics in Vc- 


fals. It 15 too certain, there have beer 


{ fach, and the thing 15 1o noted, tha; 


ome Medals are now as valuable, tor 
__ Countertcits, as others arc, 
for being truly Originals. And as to 


Inſcriptions, who knows not, that 1: 
was gencrally the way ot Flattery, to 


Complement Princes and Great Mcn ot 
al forts, with tulfome Elogies, and tha: 
Damitian's Medal; and Inſcriptions wer:: 
all d in after his Death, becauſe he had 
not deferv*d fuck Honors? And th” 1 
d really think the preſent Fea Kit 
obea Wiſe and Heroic Prince, yetl be 
leve there are few, who would be wil 
ing to take Is Hiſtory, trom Me-ae/ls:- 
's Lewis NIV. from bal: rIptions and 

7 
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= A 7. XxX 
Of ( zeograpl 'y. 


read the Voyar e3 of Ulyſſes or 
Aneas, asthey are deſcrib'd by the Poets, 
ind ſhould obſerve, the time. that is 
ſpent, the Removes that they make,and 
dangers they undergo, in being toſs'd 
from Shore to Shore, would be apt to 
imagine, they had viſited moſt parts of 
the habitable World ; and yer it 1s plain, 
oneof them ſcarce went any turther than 
the Aigean-Sea, and neither ofthem ever 
paſt the Mouth of the Straits : It is much 
{o, with our Ancient Geography, where 
we have a great noiſe, and little done. 
'Fhe Poets were wiſe in ſtoping ſhort of 
the S$trazts, tor had they launch'd out, and 
led their Heroe: beyond theſe Bound, 
they m (lt have beg1 in danger of being 
lot, all beyond having been, Terra In- 
coonita. Nor can this ſeem ſtrange in 
the Poct t5 the Ancient Hiitorians and 
4 Geographers knew little farther ; Fero- 


' dotus () is lot when he paſſeth the 
\irart « 


A Stranger to Geography, that ſhould 
4 


, 
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trans, Poſidonius and Artimedoras in 
Straho * make the Sun to ſet there, and 
friftotle's Philoſophy will carry him lit- 
[te further, who will needs have Indra 
'to Confine upon the Straits, and Kercy 
ls Pillars : And indeed it 15 fo far true 
| that the St-azrs and India did border up- 
! 0a one another, as India icems ro have 
| fxena common name amonglt the An- 
taents for Ignorance, for where they 
knew no farther they calPd it, [nas ; 


graphers that have writ have given us 
nothing but lies. 1 will not entcr upon 
2 narrative of the miſtakes of the An- 


cents, and ſhow how they have con- 


funded places nearer home, and jumb- 
' kd Sea and Land together, how ſome 
| ofthem have miſ-taken the 1 [-arterranean, 
ad joyn'd it with the Perſian Sea : How + 


the Northen Scas have been made to 
run into the Caſpian, That is really a 


' Lake ; and the Arabian, has been made 


a Lake, that is well known to flow in- 
to the Ocean : He that has a curioſity 


' may meet with a plentifull Harvett ot 


ſuch miſtakes, in Srrabo's three firil 


| Books. ; 


Strabo indeed has correted many of 
theſe miſtakes, and has deliver*d things 
down to us With greater accuracy : 

Bur 


a 


- 


3 


which Srrabo tells us (z) all the Geo- 715 15. x. 
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But neither is he exact-cnough ; he 1. 
roo much a Hiſtorian, to be a Good Geo. 
grapher, and wanting Tables and Maps 
and the Longitudes and Latitudes being 
things beyond his kill, without which, 
ic 1S ſcare poſſible to fix places a right, 
he mult needs err for want of ſuch 
Helps toguide his Courſe : And rhe ſame 
may be faid of molt of the relt of the 
Geographers, betorc or 1001 atlter his 
tine, : 

The honour of reducing Geography 
to Actand Syſtem, was referv'd to Pro. 
{emy, who by adding Mathematical ad. 
vantages, to the Hiſtorical Method in 
which it had becn treated of before, has 
defcrib'd the World in a much more in- 
telligible manner. He has dilineated it, 
under more certain Rules, and by fixing 
the bounds of places trom Longutude 
and Latitude, has both diſcover d others 
miſtakes and has left us a method of 
diſcovering his own, What theſe are 
I aced not ſay, the molt caenfiderablc 
may be ſecn in Azathidemon's Map ot 
the World, which is printed with Ptc- 
lemy's Works, and is the firſt of its kind 
now extant. Aman may fcc there with 
{ome pleaſure, what Idea the Ancients 
had of the World, after it was thought, 
to have been pretty plainly diſcover 
b) 
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Geo. | by Ptolemy's labours : No very clear 
| | one you may be ſure ; amongſt other 
[niſtakes, the ſituation of Br:rarn is quite 
ich, 'miſtaken, Scandinavia a large Penin/ala, 
's divided from the Continent, and 
ſuch Jantraſted into a poor narrow Iſland ; 


1me 1frics is deſcrib?d without bounds, and 
the 110 paſſage allow*d from the Aledrterra- 
his {wan to the Red-S-a, and it will not be 


| wondred, if the deſcription of Indra be 
hy {remote from truth. Letler errors a- 
;g. Jhound in him ; how many of this kind 
d. Jhave been detetted bv a late $kiltul Geo- 
erapher (z) only in one of our Exropeas -,\c 
Nations ? And how many more might © 
be ſhown in the reſt ? Andit he could ;,, - 
it, beſo much deceiv'd, as he 15, in the 
g Deſcription of Cyprus, an Tland near 
Alexandria, and almoit at his own door, 
t will nor ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhoul( 
temore out in his accounts of Scanarnat!a 
I ind Britain, It is certainly no commen- 
' ation, that the forccited Author, pre- 
f | fers Plany's accounts to Pro/mmn's, who 
- | has not heen very reputable tor his acc 
| 7 racy or truth, and that Srarbo ( in the 
| h orical part) 1s preterr'd to them 


| 


| 
Ti”, 
» Y % 
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(+) Prat. 
41 Chan. 


We have had a Geography of late de. 
ducing, all things from the Phentcian An. 
tiquities, Which hasappear'd with pomp 
enough to dazzle men into an opinion 
thereof, and thereby to obtain Credit 
and Reputation in the World, The 
Author is a Conſiderable Perſon, and one 
who in order to eſtabliſh his Phenicias 
Antiquities, has ſucceſstully enough 0. 
verturn'd.thoſe of the Greeks : But when 
he comes toeſtabliſhtheſe Antiquities,the 
firſt thing he complains of, 15, want of 
Monuments (4), and therefore flies to 
the Greeks to tetch them thence ; ſo that 
we are much in the ſame place, where 
we were. However what are theſe ' 
Monuments, which we meet with there? 
By his own Confeſſion only ſome looſe 
and broken Fragments, which ſeem to 
diſcover little more, than in general, 
that the Fhenicians made long voyages, 
and viſited remote Countries ; and what 
is that to us, it they have left us no 
Charts or Journals, which they have 
not done ? So that at laſt, he uſual] 
takes ſhelter in the derivation of a word, 
or place,froma Phex:ic:an Root, wherein, 
tho he has been happy enough in his con- 
jectures, yet this way is principally con- 
jectural, and too precarious to build a 
Geogrephy upon. If this be all, 1 will 
under 
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» de. mdertake Goropins Becanus will (90 near 
An. | odo as much for the Dutch, Pere Pez. 
omp {ws for the Celr:gue, and almolt every 
ion Country, that pretends an Original Lan- 
edit e, and hasa fancitul man amongl(t 
The , Will do the like for their own 
One JNation. I am unwilling to oppoſe this 
c;ax | utbor, for the ſake of his Title, which 
| O- [' Geographis Sacra, and ſhall readily 
hen {|grant, nay it is what I contend for, that 
the Is far as it 1s Sacred, it 15 likewiſe true ; 
t of Jbut where he leaves Moſes, he torſakes 
to his Guide, and wanders as much as the 
hat YPhemicrans ever did, 
ere F I have nodelign to form a Compari- 
eſe ſon betwixt the Arc.ents and! Moderns, 
re? they are both alike ro me, bur the ad- 
fe | rantage 1n this, 15 too vilible on the (ide 
to | ofthe Moderns to be diilembled : The; 
al, J ave open'd a paſſage to a New World, 
2s, Jinknown to the Ancicnts,and thole parts 
at Jof the Old, which have been thought 
10 # Unhabitable, have been found ro be In 
'& © habited; and their Torrid Zone to be 
f | Temperate enough, by retreſhing Show - 
, |ersand conſtant Brezes, and cold N 1911s, 
» | by the dirett Seting of the Sun, and in- 
i- f terpoſition of the whole Body of the 
- {| Earth. Amtzpodes, who have been the 
a I Subjeft of ſo much Controverſy, are to 


1 I us Matter of Fatt, and the Globe it (ett 
h.:< 
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has been compaſs'd with Iefs noiſe by 
Magellan and Drake, than the Phenicians 
and Greeks could Coaſt upon the Medi. 
terrancan. However, leaſt we ſhould 
{well roo much upon our Diſcoveries, 
there is yet World enough left unde. 
rected to be a Check upon our Ambi- 
tion. 

I am not of his Opinion (,whothinks 


- 1+, that almoſt one halt of the Terreltrial 
:. Globe 1s yet vndiſcover'd, but by mo 


deſt Comput. tion, 1 ſuypole we may al. 
lot a fourth part. "That there 15 a valt 
ythern Continent, as yet icarce lookt 
Into, 15 now paſt Controverſy ; tho” [ 
much doubt, whether the further Dif. 
covery would turn to great account ; tor 

the Dutch, wh ) Preteen id to have Sa! Pg ro 
the 64th Dexgree ot Southern [I atitude, 
have obſery' 4 Mountains cover'd with 
Snow ; and no tarrher South than the ut- 
moſt Bounds of America, the Straits of 
Mazvellan arc io Froze n Avril (»), that 


> there isthen no piſſing that way tor Ice : 


So that much ot the Country mult be 
cold and barren, an{werable to our Nor- 
thern Climes on this {11de. 'I he Northern 
parts of America are. yet undifcover*d,no: 
can it be determin'd, tull its Bounds lur 
way be laid open, whether it be a valt 
Iſland, or a Continent. Africa, tho' 


} 


by 
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ys been compaſs'd round and round; 
om the Meazterraneax to the Red Sea 
x little more than its Coaſts are tho- 
phy known, except {Ez ypr and Abaſ- 
ts In-land parts have been either nor 
uhciently view'd, or impertettly de- 
bd, neither the Merchants Ga:n, nor 
i Miſſionarit's Zeal havi ing determin'd 
*ir Purſuits to ſuch rude and deſolate 
Countries. Andas to A/z4, what a pro- 
ous Compals are we ford to ferch 
ut, to come at the extreme Regions 
that Quarter of the World, molt ot 
hich might be fav'd, and a Voyage 
de with halt the Charge and ime; 
2d a Paſſage be diſcoverd by the 
North, to Tarzary and China: A Paſſage 
thich has been often atrempred, bur al- 
\nys with Diſappointment, and tfome- 
mes with the lots of the Adventurers ; 
ad is like to continue, a me p__ ultra, to 
tir moſt daring Endeavors: W hether 
"x con{iderthe Dangers they arcexpogd 
vtromt rcugh Winds, ina Clime intenſ- 
icold ; or trom Mountains of Ice, which 
ou Rocks that are mot tear'din thoſe 
- or the Dithcultics uw making their 
Fay in thick Mhiſts and Fogs; or what 
my happea worſe, in Nights of {ome 
Mobs continuance, and no Moon e1- 
r to direct their Courſe, or give ther 
Ll Light: 


a ® [* 
C 1mpt. 16, 


(p Var. 
Objery i. 
F.33,3 4 
the S.168. 
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Light. To fay nothing of a vaſt Ridge 
of Mountains, which has been obſerv q 
by our late Miſſionaries (>) to itretch it 


* «ſelf forthinto the Tartarian Sea, the Cape | 


whereot has never yet been doubled,and 
probably never may ; it being doubtful, 
whether theſe Mountains may not reach | 
to the oppoſite Coalt, and joyn Ameri 
with the Aram Continent : So that the 
Bounds of Afi on that fide, as well as | 
the oppoſite American Coaſt have been 
hitherto hid from our Enquiries. 

There 15 one thing yet very lame in 
our Geography, the tixing the true Lon- 
gitude of places ; and tho” ſeveral new 
ways have becn lately try'd, to redreſs 
this Inconvenience, both from exaCt Pex- 
aulums, and trom Obſervations upon the 
Inr--rhons and Emerfions of Jupiter's 
Sarclittes, yet they have not altogether 
prov'd eftectual. For want of this, Chr 
ne has been plac'd in our Maps five or | 
ſix hundred French Leagues further di- 
ſtant, than it really is (s), and an ima» 
ginary Country found out, to fill up the 
vaſt intermediate ſpace : And Yoſta;, 
who delights in Paradoxes, (who has 
— xx Old Rome to above Seventy 
Miles in compaſs, and its Inhabitants to 
fourteen Millions of People (p) has re- 
mov'd it yet farther off. -And tho' the 
Jefuit> 


idge 
Tvd 
11 it 
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ſeſuits of the Miſhon, have pretended 
toreftify this Miſtake, from the Mathe- 
matical Obſervations above-nam'd, vet 
| neither could Yeoffires tec into the itrenget!» 
of fuch Arguments, and I much quelti- 
/0n, whether they wonld have obtain'd 
' Credit, had not a Miſſionary of the fame 
Order (4) determin'd the Matter in a 


a7 
Y 


| more undemmable way, by opening a Pat- © 


age from Mufcor: 'y 0 Ching, ind by 
marking the ſeveral St: oc, and ſhowing, 


| from undoubted Relations, it was only : 


Journey of ſo many Days. And vet the 
difficulty 15 greater at Se, whic [1 1S not 
' capable of being fo cably meatur'd, and 
where the Obſervations in our 7 

annot be fo regularly mn pot may 


. Ci 
f. F ; 
. [£0f » 


Ll. 
Knic, 


won firm Grountl, and there it 1s, the 
 ſeſuits chemfelves. complain, they are at © 
bis. 
Voſſins I'a' ([:g0'd luch a remton (7 

f he variety 1n ting the Loycitudeot the 
Eaſtern p4 rt of rhe \\ 0! \ > Na) (Ce CX 
tended turther, and be of excelient ute in 
Speculat ions of this Nor: Upon the 
aſcovery of the Weſt! by the Sp 
wards, and a Piltice 0; | by $c1 near 
the ſame ! me, tothe &ait!, by the Por 
WW | 4 S, vV 1914-1 \'l j- (1 
which Pore. 14d of «it f lem 
roral Kino ons, id fv 4 te Bulls C7) 


F 
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diſpoſe of this new World to theſe two 
Nations ; and having divided it into two 
Hemiſphares, the Weſtern Hemiſphare 
he allotted to the Spamrarr's, and the Ea- 
ſtern to the Portugueſe ; a Divition which 
the Dutch and Engliſh have not thought 
themſelves oblig'd ro fubmit to. How- 
ever the Divition was made, but when 
the Parties came toclaim their reſpective 
Shares, a Queſtion preſcntly aroſe about 
fixing their Longitude, and rhe Pope's 
havingnot been ez Intallible in Marters 
of Fatt, eſpecially in ſuch as depend up- 
on Mathematical Calculations ; the two 
Nations were left to end the Contro- 
verſy betwixt themſclves. "The great 
Contention was about the AMoluccs- 
Ilands, which the Spanzaras claim'd as 
theirs, andthe Portagweſe pretended, tell 
within their {hare in the Divition, and 
Men of Skill being contulted on both 
{ides; the Spanrſh Geogri phers went one 
war, and the Por:#gueſe went another, 
nd 1o tar were the two' Nations from 
coming to agreement, that they difter'd 
almoſt torty Degrees in their Calculati- 
ons, Which is a large proportion of the 
whole Globe ; and yer foobſtinate were 
borh in their Accounts, that Orders were 
givenby public Edicts, that the Degrees 
«nd Meridians ſhould be no otherwiſe 
nxt 
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fxt in their ſeveral Charts and Maps, 
than as they had been determin'd by the 
' two Nations. How much the one fide 
was miſtaken, has beet {:nce better 
' known, the Concluſion was, that whilit 
the Longitude was determin'd,;n fuch an 
unaccountable manner, by public Edicts, 
and abſolute Power, it occation'd ſtrange 
confulion in our Degrees and Meridians, 
of which, Yo/ſzu2thigks, we have not re- 
| cover” d ſince, 

But granting the Globe to have been 
nicely mealur'd, has it withal been as ac- 
curately deicrib'd ? I doubt not, how 

{ ae Our modern Geographers perplex tin 
making out the Situation of anticnt Fla- 
&s Babylon once the molt Glorious City 
upon Earth, is almoſt as much had (8), .; 
35 the obicureſt Village ever was ; nay, /: +/*: 
taey otten itumble, where they tread mn 
wown Paths. Ferraris has SIVeEl USA 
Geographical Dictionary pretending to 
de Univerſal, atterwards to much ci- 
arg'd and corrected by Baudrard, as to 
ſeem a new Work; they were both ot 
them Men noted for their $kill in Geo- 
graphy - Notwithſtanding which, their 
Jynt Work had not appear'd avove 
Twelve Months in the World, till Mon- 


lieur San/oz had difcover'd tive hundred (4) You D 
Faults («) only under the firſt Letter," 


I: 3 A. t. > 16 


"uvts 
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A. A Work of the like Nature has been 
ſince publith'd in Englith by two other 
extraordinary Perſons, and tho? no Sax- 
ſon has yet made his Obſervations upon 
it, yet I will undertake with the little 
Skill I have in Geography, to ſhow grea- 
tcr Miſtakes under the Letter A, than 
any that occur in Ferrarims, or Baudrand, 
"To name only one, the Azores are there 
deſcrib'd as the fame with the Canary 
Iſinds ; which 1s an Error of worſe con- 
lequence, and more in:-xculable, becauſe 
the fhirſt Meridian 1s uſually plac'd in 
theſe Iflands: And yet they ſtand thus 
in the corrett and enlarg'd Edition. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP XIE 
| Of Civil Law. 


E have certainly one great Proot 
of the Excellency of the Roman 
Ilaws, from the conſent of thoſe many 
Nations, by whom they have been re- 
zivd ; and that too where there ts no 
Lving Authority to enforce them, and 
hey come recommended only by their 
wa native force: The Romans Laws 
ave livd longer, and ſpread wider, than 
teir Arms ever did, and the Conquelts 
# their Wiſdom have been greater than 
2oſe of their power, However, there 
's0nly one perfect Law, a Character to 
ohich no Humane Ordinance can have 
ay claim, and of which the Roman 
laws will be found upon Examination 
ofall much ſhort ; notwithſtanding the 
Reputation of Wiſdom that they ftand 
'polleſy'd of. 


| [ 4 The 
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The T welve Tables contain rhe firſt 
G:ounds of the Roman T .aws, and having 
b:2n Abridgments of thole of Solon at 
A: ns, and thoſe of the other Cities 1 
Grezze renown'd tor Knowledge, 2dded 
to the Ancient Cuſtoms of Rome ; it 
there be any Wiſdom in Humane Con- 
{t1rutions, it might be expected to be met 
with there. It" was of theic Tables, thar 
( reer0 Pronounc 'd under the Perſon of 


*- Craſſus (x), that they were ot more Uſe 


and Authority, than all the Books of 
the Philoſophers. We have only ſome 
Fragments of them left collefted by 
Baldwin and others ; 2mongſt which, as 
there are ſome things hard, lo that La 
which permits the Body of the Delegl 
ro he cut in pieces, and divided amongit 
his Creditors, tor want of Payment, 15 
not only Cruel bur Barbarous, Baldwin 
(y) himſelf cannor quote it without Ex- 
Da n; and Quintilian who could 
give a colour to molt things, ard as a 
Reman was concern'd to do it in thus, yet 
where this Law comes i his way, ! 


-:; ther ſeeks to excule it (2), than ofters 


at its Cefence. The belt thing he fays 


for it is, that it was then antiquitared, 
and as mach we leave it with the reſt ot 


that Set, and paſs on to thoſe, that arc 
now 1n force, the Imperial or Jaffe a 
Laws 


a ad. —— co nw , k 
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Laws, and will ſee what Exceptions can 
vemade to thole. 

They are principally reducible to two 
Heads, the Panaetts and the Coat, where- 
of the firſt contains the Opinions ot 
Learned Lawyers; the other, the De- 
crees of Roman Emperors. As to the 
laſtitutes, they uſually go along with 
the Pandetts, and are only a Comper:di- 
um, or 1 {:ful Introduction to young Be- 

'nners : and the Novels are a Supple- 
ment to the Cade : The Fewds arc not of 
Rimas Original, but Cuſtomes of a later 
Date and meancr Extraction. 

The Civilians whopretend that if the 
Latin Tongue were loſt, it might be 
found in the Book of Pandedts, would 
take it il] to be thought miſtaken in the 
Word Pandeef, Which alchough a Mat- 
culine (a), 15 generally us'd by them in 


a Feminine Signification : This is a light {. 


Error, only it 15 in the Threſhold, and 
they that ſpeak big, ſhould be very ſure. 
they are not miitaken. It will not bc 
deny*d, the greatelt part of the Pandect- 
are writ with purity enough, they have 
that frem the Authors, and the Age the 
were writ in, and {0 much is own'd by 
thoſe Critics, who have been pretty ſc- 
vere upon the other "Tomes of the Law, 
and theretore I ſhall make no OO 

re : 
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here : No more than I ſhall, that the 
Emperor by whoſe Order they were col. 
lected, is under no very advantagious 
Character for Learning, that which Su. 
aas gives him being 'A-2a2<34)S, a Man 
that did not underitand his Alphabet : 
For tho he were ignorant himſelf, he 
might employ Men of Underſtanding, 
wan. if Tr7ibontan were ſuch, who wasthe 
great Inſtrument in that work, his Laws 

will have no les Authority upon that ac- 

count : But ſ@ it happens, that Triboxi- 

an's Charatter 15 worſe than the Empe- 

ror's, not for his Underſtanding but In- 
tegrity, being repreſented by the fame 

+ 1. Author (6) as a Corrupt Perion, one 
©” that writ Laws and took them away, and 
proſtituted Juſtice tor the fake of Lucre, 

one that comply*'d with lus Prince's Paf- 

lions and Humors, and flatter'd him al- 

molt to Adoration. I know Suzdss's Aus 

thority 1s ſuſpected, and therefore I 

ſhould lay the lefs weight upon it, did 

aot Tuſtinian (eem to countenance the 

— _ _ Charge in his own Conttitutions (c), 

; -- where he aſſumes ſuch Titles and Ho- 
« od. conf. NOTS, as T ribontan is ſaid to have given 


& 4eConc..h; : | 
© 4" tim. However I charge nothing upon 
abr, 

Divina no?;:a, Numen noltruw, C. 


this 


SS. i — 


«a ww = [> LI 


he 
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is Emperor, I only cite his Words, and 
ave others to judge of and reconcile 
cm. 

But whatever T7:hox/an's other quali- 
ations were, I doubt we have too 
auch to blame his want of care, and 
» ſuſpect, the Conception of the Pax- 
ts as well as the other Tomes ct the 
Law, was a haſty work, and not di- 
xſted with that accuracy, which a 
work of that vaſt importance might juſt- 
| —_ For wiereis in his time 

Roman Laws had beca growing up 
thove a 1000 ycars, and had then ſwoln 
tothat Bulk that rhey were contain'd in 
wo thbuſand Volumes, ſo many,as could 
not eaſily be read in ſome years, much 
ks compar'd and digeſted and reconci- 
kd ; Tribontan with his few Afſiltants 
tad overcome all theſe difficulties in a 
hort time, and in three years had fini- 
td the Digeſt and Inſtitutes, together 
with the firſt draught of the Code ; which 
aſt in all probabihty, having been com- 
pos'd too haſtily, was forc'd to undergo 
an Emendation and to come forth in a 
ſecond Edition. And doubtleſs the Di- 
geſt might likewiſe have been more cor- 
rect, had it coſt more Years, and had had 
Tribonian's ſecond Care. The Emperor 
himſelf ſeem'd ſurpriz'd with the Di- 

ſpatch, 
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atch, for as before it was undertaken, 
e ſtyles it an Infinite Work, ſuch as 
none of the fc: mer Emperors had ven- 
tured toundertake, or thought poſſible ; 
{o after it was fini{h'd within rhe Com- 


; - of three Years, he plainly owns (a), 


e did not imagine, it could have becn 
effected in leſs chan ten. Accordingly 
the marks of hat and precipitation have 
been obſerv'd in the Work : In ſome 
places roo ſhort «ad conſequently ob- 
{cure, in others redundant and the ſame 
things repeated,only in different words,or 
from difterent Authors ; An! :nomians are 
almoſt unavoidable in ſuch variety of 
Opinions and Anſwers, and ſometimes 
inextricable difficulties occur, by mang- 
ling the Senſe and curtailing Authors : 
Some things in that or the Code ſeem 
not fo conſiſtent with the Canons (te); 
and other Cafes yet harder have been 
cited (f) by a Learned Advocate. A 
great part of it is ſpent in Caſes and ſub- 
tle Opinions, poſlibly of greater Learn- 
ing than real advantage in the common 
uſes and occaſions of Life ; and all theſe 
are left us much indigeſted, in looſe and 
broken Sentences, not in ſuch method 
as 1S ſuitable to a Regular Body of 

Laws, 
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en, laws. Moſt of which particulars have 
as jen taken notice of by Budens, Hotto- - 

en- w#, Yalla and others. 
le; ' Nor is the Code leſs lyable to Cenſure, 
Im- ''& beſides that it wants much ot the 
a), arity and Learning, which appear in 
cn 'te Pandefts; Tribonian's uns$kiltulneſs 
ly 'x infincerity do more viſibly diſplay 
ve &mſelves here. For whereas, almott 
ne {the Books of the Ancient Lawyers 
b- m now loſt (the blam: whereot, it 
ne {ome Men's ſuſpicions may be cred:- 
or J:d, will fall heavy on the Emperor or 
re Jſrnboman ) from oe &+ > labours the Pan- 
of "as were colleted, and therefore we 
e& rwleſsable to judge, of any unfair deal.- 
3 % that has been ſhown there : Many 
>: t#the Emperor's Conſtitutions do yet 
mn main and have been preſerv'd in the 
3 [ibrodoſian Code, from all which it is eafie 
1 [> decermine, what ſort of treatment, 
i 7 Imperial Conſtitutions | have met 
- wth, in Triboman's new Compilation. 
- Yvme of the Conſtitutions have been 
i :irerd without Judgment, and others 
& a ſucha manner as betray no little 1g- 
i wrance in the Compiler ; in ſome thc 
1 words are ſtruck out, that determine 
the Senſe of the Law, and again word- 
- |AMdedthargive it a new one ; one Law 
$\plit into two, and ſometimes two ar- 
Ti'th 
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run into one ; the time and date are of. 
ren miſtaken, and ſometime the Per. | 
ſon ; the knowing of both which does 
afford great light to a Conſtirution : 
With other miſtakes, which I ſhould : 
not have ventur'd to have put down, 
had they not been ſhown at large, in a. 
Learned Preface and more Learned Pro- 
legomenato the T heoaoſtan Coae : A Code 
ot ſuch uſe to this day, that there js 
no underſtanding Juſtimian's Law with- 
out it ; and formerly of fuch authority 
that tor ſeveral hundred years after Juſt. 
# +-(4. mian's time, it did obtain (g) in moſt of 
11. *'. the Weſtern prrts of Europe when Ju- 
+. 4/4. ftinian's Law was in a manner extin- 
4% guſh'd and forgot, and muſt utterly 
have periſh'd, at leaſt in the principal 
part of it, the PandeQs, had it not been 
{trangly preſerv'd, in the ſingle P:/az or 
Florentine Copy, from which all our 0- 
ther Copies (4) have been ſince taken; 
and is now us'd as Law : So that by a 
tm.»4.!. ſtrange Reverſe of things, J«/tin1w's 
[aw which for ſo many Ages was loft 
or negletted, does now obtain, and the 
Tt heodofian Code is in a manner anti- 
Janes: 'The Theodoſtan Code was 
the better Law, till the Reignof Lotha- 
2.us, When Juſtinian's Law begun ro 
revive; and nOW, It lecms, Jaſtinian's 
f aw 
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e of, law 1s better than that, and Time, Ot 


1th- 
ry 
vſtt. 
Fo 
Jo 
tine 
rly 
pal 


en 


| 


| 


Chance, or Opinion ſhall determine their 


worth. -It is plain Jaſtmian's Law hat 
not the ſame eſteem at its birth, as it 
has ſince acquir'd by Age, fince it could 


20 into diſuſe fo car 
on, as to make 1t a queſtion, whethe! 


y atter 11s Concepti- 


. {it obtain'd irs Courſe (7) in Jaflanias's | 
own reign? Or it it obtain'd then, as 


doubtlefs it did, it kept its grounda ſhort 
time till the Reigns of Beſi/tus and Leo, 
when Jaſtinian's Law was = and 


Reftorm'd by thoſe Emperors, as he had 
done by the Laws before his own | time ; 


'aad theſe Emperors Laws obtam'd in 


| 


| 


the Eaſt (under the Title of the |Baſul:c 
Conftitutions ) till diſolutionof that Em- 
pre, as the 'Theodofian Code had done 
athe Weſt. Sothat it we might mea- 
wwe things by Succcfs or Duration} Juſt:- 
war's Laws have not yet been long lv'd, 
nd what is more ſurpriting, it might 
xrhaps be made a Qneſtion, in* what 
&nſe they live now ? For if we will be- 
leve a noted Author, who had recalon 
o underſtand their Authority and Ex: 


ent (#) they have not now the torce / *'-?" 
1. . 


of Laws, eithcrin France, Spain of He! 
land, ( fome of the moit conliderable 
Nations in Earope ) but have only the 


force of good Reaſons or Aurhgritv 


Which 


LY 
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when alledg'd, but the Cuſtoms and Sta: 


tures of thoſe Places, are only Laws, 


And of this Opinion Mr. Selaen * ſeems 


», to be, asro the other Eqropean Nations, 


w hoſe Opinion 1s very conſiderable in 
this Matter. 

After the conlideration oft the Pan- 
dcas and Code, if I ſhould take in all 
thoſe large V olumes, that have been writ 
11pon them , 1 ſhould make no end. 
the firſt attempts of this kind were 
pretty modeſt, only by explaining the 
text in ſhort Gloſſes, which was Ac 
carſins's method : Bur he hav: :Ng not 
1ad the aſhiltances of Humane Learn- 
ng, and particularly of the Greek Ton- 
auc, the want oft theſe have betray'd 
11m to groſs and childiih mittakes: And 
it1S a W 'Tretched Gloits, where a Sentence 
55t Greeks occurs in the I ext, Hee Grace 
iunt que nec tear nec rntellegt poſſant. And 
vet his Authority is orcat in the Taw, 
much Greater than that of his Son; of 


* whom i It 13 {aid he never made a good 
- Glols (1). 


Commentaries ſucceeded Gloſles and 
have {woln to a larger Bulk : In this 
_ Bartolus is of g great name ; whole 

Authority is as much valu'd in ſome 
X ations among the Modren Lawyers, 

» Papinias's was among the Ancients , 
who 
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who, as he was to be follow'd, where 
the Opit10ns of the Lawyers were equally 
divided, (»») ſo Bartolas's Opinions of late 
have been of like force. He was confef- 
kedly an extraordinary Man, and might 
have done more ſervice in his Protefſhon, 
tad he not liv'd under the ſame Infelici- 
Go times, and wanted the ſame helps 

t Accurſias did, whereby he daſh'd 
gainſt the ſame Rocks. It was from him, 
we have had that noted and almoſt Pro- 
rerbial ſaying that has calt ſome reproach 


oterpreter of that Law, one Title 
Ivhercot is; of the {EnPents of Words : 
But this was a Title, that he did not 
are to, meddle with, and which his E- 
'xrmies have charg'd him, with not dar- 
op roexplain, , Notwithſtanding all his 
faults, he ought not to have been trea+ 
&d ſo reproachtfully by L. Yallz, and 
he Men of Polite Letters; for howe- 
er unpoliſh'd he may be in his Style, 
T nice or obicure in expreſſions, or 
ww ever ignorant in Hiſtory or Roman 
Cuſtomes, it is certain, he 1s not that 


16t 


'mM) iutb 
de wins 1, 
I. d « 8, 


Baxt. 4 


the Law, (») De verbebus non carat (7) 7: +: 
wis conſultus, an odd expreſhon foran },.4.. 


woſe and Aſs,that J/al/a (9) would make » Pei | 


4 0d 
'\m ; and thar he has more Law, tho 


te others may haye more Learning. 
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The Polite Men of this Set, who gave 
the laſt turn to the Law, were Alzt, 
Cujacins, Buaeus and others ; they have 
indeed reſtor'd the Law to its primitive 
Purity and Luſtre, and cloath'd it in a 
more elegant Dreſs, and made that a 
pleaſant ſtudy, which in the hands of 
Bartolus and Baldus was uncouth and 
rugged ; They have given it all the ad- 
vantages of Humane Learning, and ran- 
ſackt all the Stores of Arts and Sciences 
to fetch thence Beauties to adorn it: 
But whilſt they have buſted themſelves 
in various Learning, and attended to too 
many things at once, they have been 
thought wanting in the one main thing ; 
and have had leis Law, than many of 
thoſe whom they cenſure and Celpiſe, 
Ant, Auguſtinus, who ſhould have been 
nam'd with the firſt ofthis Rank and Or- 
der, doesin a manner confeſs the charge, 
and owns that Baudeus whilſt he had 
been roo much diſtracted, in attaining 
the Tongues, had made no great progreſs 
in the knowledge of the Law. "The moſt 
con!:derable improvements, that have 
been made by theſe Men, have been prin- 
<1pally upon one Title, about the ſignifigati- 
of on Words, in which, however they may 
have excelPd, they have been rewarded 
by Bartelus's followers, with no better 
Character 


9 O_— 


—_— —_ 


Character, than that of Grammartans 
and Critics, And indeed many of theu 
Diicoveries arc not very remarkable and 
ſome ot them trifling ; a Catalogue ©! 


| which may be had in Albericus Ger 


ts's two laſt Dialogues, which be- 
cauſe it 15 two ſporttul, I torbear to men 


ton. That whercin they uncontetted- 


lyexcell beingthe Signification of w ords, 
will be allow "4to fall much ſhort of the 


| knowledge of things. 


One thing ſhould not have been omir- 
ted, that has occaſion'd no little obtcu- 
rity and contuſion : when the Law by 


the Bulk and number ot Books that were 


Writ, was grown too volum:nous, a 
way was taken up of contracting it 1nio 
2 Narrow Compat! s, by ſhort Notes and 
Abbreviations : This way was found to 


| be of ſuch uſe and ſo Compendious, that 


t prevail'd much, but its inconvenience 
was qu:ckly diſcover 'd trom the Am- 


! biguiry that {uch ihort Notes were {ub- 


{ xt to, and therefore they were torbid 


by a Conſtiturioa (p) of Juſtimian. 
However the milchiet was not fo ealily 
remedy*d as forbid, for i till preveil- 
&, and rh2t almolt in TJufl:nizs own 
time, and fome of ticm have cre pt 1Nt0 
the Florentine Pandects, winch tho not 
lo Ancient as Jujtinit, (as fome bave 
\y bcc 
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been of opinion, but whom this very 
4A". thing (q) does ſufficiently confute ) 
As", yet muſt be granted to have been writ 
1» foon after; and at laſt they grew to 
| that height, and occaſion'd ſuch Con- 
fuſion and Ambiguity, that ſeveral Trea- 
tifes have been writ to explain them ;. 
a Collection of which, and a Specimen 
of the notes may be had in Putrſchius, 
Even of late they have been found {© 
troubleſome, that the I1ra/:an entred 
them in his Prayer, amonglt the three 
Fvils he Pctition'd to be deliver'd from, 
(he might have deprecated greater | 
Evils ) and aftcr, Da furia ae wllan, 
and Ds guazzabnglio di medici ; Ds gl; 
C cetera de notar, Was the third Pe- 
(ec tition (7). 
Or. 3 And here again, as in the entrance 
-.:1- upon tlus Chapter, I muſt protels my 
eltcen for the Roman Laws, which 
T would by no means be thought to 
undervalue, and all that I inter or pre- 
tend to prove 1s this, that no humane 
Laws are exempt from faults, ſince 
thoſe that have been lookt upon as 
molt perfect in their kind have been 
found upon Enquiry, to have 
many. 
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n ;\. CHAP. XIV. 
us. Of Canon Larw. 


ed | F Have no deſizn to bring contempt 
ee upon the Anticnt Canons, which 
m, } were doubtleſs, very well titted for the 
ter | occalions ofthe Church in its purer Ages; 
Y, { having been fran'd by Men of Primi: 
8 * tive Sumplicity, in free and conctliar De- 
bates, without any ambitious Regards. 
| That which 1s juſtly complain'd of 1s, 
that theſe Canons are roo much negle- 
rl ted, and a New fort of Diſcipline e- 

rected in the Church, ettzbh{hd4 upon 
tO Þ different foundations and oft-tunes tor 
& { different ends with the tormer ;- which 
ne * s fo notorious, that it has given-occa- 
Ce * fon to a diſtinftion amonslt ſome Mem- 
45 } bers of the Church ot Home, berwixt 
M | the Old and New Law : Etpecully a- 
0 } mong(t the French, who pretend that 
| the Gallican Privitedges, are chiefly Re- 
| mainders of the Ancient Canons, which 
| they have preſerv?d againit the Encroach- 
M } ments 
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ments of the Roman Pontit. For that 
Pri late having taken advantage of the 
fall of the Roman Empire, 2 and of the 
covfulion among, his Neighbours, upon 
the Inundation of the Gozbs and Vandal; 
ind other Barbarous People ; an of the 
ignorance that enfwd rhercon ; made 2 
pretty Cc: ilte thitt to erect a New Empire, 
and for irs -ſupporr it was neceſſary to 
comrive by frame a New Law. I thall 
not recount the fercral advances that 
were made, in the ſeveral Ages; Iſidor's 
Colle&tion was the grcar and bold Stroke, 
which tho, in its main parts, it has been 


-/\ :. lincedifcover'd (/) to be as impudent 
pro hg Forgery as ever was, yct to this Day 
4 7 | Ltam ls recorded tor ook] Authoriuy In 
F;*. the Canon I] aw. 


The two principal parts of this Law, 
arc, the Decree, andthe Decretals, which 
to give them the gre ater face of Autho- 
rity, an{wer to the Pandects and Code 
n the Civil ] aw : For as the Pandeets 
contain the Antwers and Opinions of 
1amous I awyers ; and the Code, the 
Decrees mide and Sentences given by 
{xnperors ; 10 the Decree con! lits cluefly 
of the Opinions of the Fathers and De- 
{nitions of Councils ; and the Decretals, 
ot rhe occaſional Sentences and Decrecs 

; Popc 3 AS to the Clermentioes and 
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Extravagants, which may anſwer to the 
Novels, they are only Suppliments to 
the other rwo parts, and we have yet 
wo Inſtitutes in the Canofl Law. For 
x to Lancelottus's Book ot Inſtitutes, 
which Dr. Dack ſeems to make a part 
of the Corpus, he is therein miſtaken, 
for wanting Sanction and Authority, 
(s) it 1s only yet a private work. 


lntium Canonum, Or a Concordance of 
dfagreeing Canons : Or if there were 
none 1n the Title, I doubt thereare too 


| many in the Body of the Work, which 


tave occalion'd innumerable Glofſes and 
buſ?d the Canoniſts in reconciling them. 


| & having been compiPd by Grazi/an in 


a Ingnorant Age, we oughr not to be 
two nice in examining it and periaps it 
were unreaſonable to require too much 
xcuracy, amongit ſo much Ignorance ; 


| 2nd therefore it his Stvie in Latin be 


lomewhat Courſe, or it in quoting a 
Greek Father or Council, he multakes 
their meaning, or gives a wrong one, that 


= 


| mighteaſily be torgiven him,Grezk being 
' « Language, that was not underſtood in 


that Age, and was rather the misfor» 
tune of the time, than his own: But then 


| i he gives us ſuch Fathers and Councils 


M ; as 


8” Dot 


The Decree carries contradiction in Ju P-::: 
ts very Title, being Concordantia Diſcor- Can. #1. 
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&c. 


as have no Being, or if he miſtakes a 
Father for a Council or a Conncil for 
2 Father ; thus ſurely 1s not fo pardona- 
ble, and yet this 1s, What he has been 


' charg'd W 1th, (x) by Authors of his own 


Comraunion. And among the Jeſuits, 
! who are not uſually wanting 1a the 
| Cauſe of their Church, Bellarmin owns, 
that he has quotcd a Heretick inſtead 
= a Father. And the poor Monk hav. 

5 probably never ſecn many of the 
"han and Councils, that he had oc- 
cation to uſe, nor trac'd h:s Authorties 
to the:r Fountains, but having made 
uſe of others Coliections, it was ; impoſ- 
ſible but lic thould tall 1inro miſtakes ; 
which arc © numerous, clpecially in 
the names of Perſons and Places, that 
a Man had need of good $kill m 
Hiſtory, and of a New Geography to 
underſtand him wn and without 
fuch helps, one may caily loſe himfelt 
1 travelling the Ieorce.. 

[: nigh be expected | that he ſhould 


be pretty exact m the names of Popes,- 


thete b- DS * y 4Wc \ Cl whole Aus 
rhority be makes uſe of up! "7 all occa- 
10Ns, S, by yeteven 1 tlicie he frequent- 
Iy mil aries, and v1Vcs tu fvch names 
25 wcre never heard ct n n NCent Sto- 
1). 42 Cannever read un, but he puts 

43) 
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me in mind of a late noted Author, 

vho has given us a Church Hiſtory of 
kiſbops and their Councils ; for as in that 
took, you may meet with a Council 
x drauſican, ( 7) Another at Toletane and 
zthird at Vienna near France, with 0- 
thers as remote from knowled Ce, As 
[fete are ; ſo inGratian,you may hnd like 
'niftakes, only altering the Language, 
i Conculinum Auraſicenſe , Anquirtanum , 

Biſpelenſe, and more of the like nature : 

me would be tempted to think, that 
Mr. B. had ſtudy'd the Canon Law and 


ſhd borrow'd his Authorities from 


! thence, 


Atter ſo much Ignorance, we are not to 
| wonder, it Gratranhave no very tavour- 
ible opinion of Humane Learning, which 

s condemned in the Decree, more par- 
icularly Poetry and Logic: hole otthe 
tigheſt order 1n the Church, even Bi- 
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yp) FF. 
14g 


M $ Ant! vs. 


{ hops themſelves (z) are torbid to read (7 vS 
Books of Heathen I.carning, and Sx. 7 


Sov * 


ferem's Authority 1s urg'd W ho was tl: th "RA 
provid by an Angel tor reading Cicero, #bro: ren 


f is truce rhe Canonilts endeavour tO 
reconcile this, by alledging other places 

n the Decree, wW here Learning IS al- 
wad, and by ſhowing it to be Gratz- 
ns way, to cite dittering Canons and 


| Opinions to the ſame purpole ; and I 


w:ll 


—_— 
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ji. 4D. I y- 


will grant fo much if they pleaſe, but 


a Law, thar it contains ſuch contra 

Opin:ons, rhat it mult be another Mans 
work to reconcile them. Nor does his 
Morality exceed his Learning ; the De- 
crec in cafe of two Evils, the one of 
which 15 unavoidable, allows us to chuſe 
the leſs (4) ; which although the Cano- 
niſts would underſtand ot the, Evil of 
puniſhment, yet it ſeems pretty plain 
trom the Text, and the Inſtances there 
produc'd, that it muſt be underſtood of 
the Evil of Sin; in which Senſe the 
Caſe can never happen, unleſs we will 
admit of a neceſſity of fining, which 
is as 4mpoſhble in Morality, as any the 
oreateſt difficulty can be, in Nature. That 
which follows in the 2 4&4 Diſtinction is 
vet worle, is qui non habet nxorem, & 
pro uxore Conc ubinam Þaber, a Communi- 
one non repellatur ; which in modeſty I for- 
bear to tranſlate, and could hardly have 
believe it, to have been in Gratian : And 
whenT firſt met with it there, I thought 
it had been only to be found in .ſome 
old Editions, and concluded with my 
lelt, it muſt be amended in that more 
correct and authoriz'd Edition by Gre- 


aory XINT, Bur was ftill more ſurpris'd, 


when I tound it ſtand therc uncorrea- 
ed, 


1 
then 1t can be no great commendation of |! 


: 
:1 


1 
4 
" 


b 
1 
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but 4, as if there had been no, hurt done. 

nof think nothing can be taid worſe, unleſs 

ary jvhar iS ſaid by the Learned At. Au- 

ans witinus 1n Ius fifteenth Dialogue of his 

his "inendation, to be 1n ſome Books of Gra- 

Ye- wan be fo, Qui non haber uxorem, loco 

of lus Concubinam habere debet. If any 

uſe {King can be faid worſe of them, than 

10. tey have ſaid themſelves, it may be had 

of 'n Luther (b5) who began the Reforma-+5 977 
in {wn with burning the Canon Law, and {9 777 
Tre Jn vindication of what he had done, 

of Imde a Collection of tuch Articles, as 

he Jrere molt liable ro give offence. Ihave 

ill **t yet compar'd his Quotations with 

ch {#* Text, and theretoredo not put them 

he wn, bur if they be fairhful, I am fure 

at ere 15 enough, to give a Man a hardo- 

Is anon of the Canon Law. 

7 {| Fhe Decretals tho not altogether (© 

{= {7306s as the Decree, are more Imperi- 

» Jos, having appear'd in the world, 

e *vhenthe Papal Power was grown to its 

d fultheight, and having been compiPd by 

t Gregory IX. and conſifting principally 

& _f the Conſtirutions of I-mocent IH. the 

y firſt of whom wag'd almott a continual 
e 


War with an Emperor ; and the latter 
ubjugated a King, and coll'd him his 

> Faful, nothing better could be expected. 
- | For tho ſeveral Concihar Decrees and 
| Canons 


4” 
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Canons were intermix'd, with the Pa. 


pal Conſtitutions, yet they are with ſuch |* 
Exceptions and Reſervations to the ; 
Pope's diſpenſing Power and abſolute F 
Dominion, that they became uſeleſs : ; 
Pope's were now become the Fountain, \ 
of all Power, and both Princes and Coun. 
cils were brought under their Obedj. ? 


CIICE. 


.. 142 tals (c) That no Councils have prefix'd 
, 7:1, 6.C 2p. Laws to the Church of Rome, inasomuch | 
as all Coumcils do borrow their Authori. 
ty from that Church, and the Papal As. 
thortty ts exceprea 1n them all. And Is [ 


It is expreſly taid in the Decre- 


nocent, in the Title, De ————_ CX- 


alts the Papal Power as muc 
Regal, as Spiritual things are better than ?! 
Temporal, or thc Soul Superior to the 


abovethe 


Body ; and having compar d theſe two 
Powers, to the two great Lights in 
the Firmament, inters trom thence, 
That the Pontifical Authority, is as much 
Superior to the Regal, as the Sun 15 
greater than the Moon. Upon which 
chere ariſing ſome difference, concern- 
ing the proportion of Magnitude, betwixt 
thele two Luminaries, and confſcquent- 
ly betwixt theſe twoother great Powers; 
the Gloſs docs learnedly reter us, to 
Ptolemy's Almageſt to adjult the propor- 


t10N, 


But I need not cite particular Con- 
11 utLONS, 
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 Þ,. itutions, a good part of the Decretals 


G4 Jaming upon this point, and reſolving all 
av a Monarchical Power at Rome : 
fr which reaſon the five Books of Gre- 


wy (4) have not on been receiv'd in (427i. 


the 
lute 


of - apy Hiſt. di 
- * Trance without Re rictions; no more eb Car. 


"> Jan the ſixth Book of Boniface VIII, has '-. :. 
dj 'xen. C9. 15.15. 
The Clementines, notwithſtanding a 
x; od part of them were given in a 
;xetended General Council at Yteans in 
ri. france, yet are no Concihar Decrees, 
"e.: al the Conſtitutions of Clement V. 
having been the manner of ſome 
f the late Weitern Councils, That the 
he Whops were only Aſſeſſors or Adviſers, 
«ir at the moſt Aſſenters, and the Pope a- 4 
\- ne defin'd in a pretty abſolute man- 
xr ; and therefore they are not ſtyl'd 
becrees 'of ſuch a Council, only 'the 
Conſtitutions of Clement in the Council 
|, it Vienna, The Extravagants are tedi- 
ws things, and want that Majeſty , 
rhich Brevity gives to Santtions and 
1. Decrees: Both they and the Clementines 
rt fave this beſides, that having been 
ompil'd in the Scholaſtick Age of the 
. | Church, they are mixt with 'Theologt- 
» al Queſtions, and are as much Divini- 
7, as Law. 


* _-- l 


(* ) i, Ha7- 


a0qur -t 
4113404, 
Dy, quod 


won et 4- 


quam wr. 
quſtum 
Pilt. 1. 


(f a 10-1 
ith. 1. 
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Nor is the Gloſs better than the Text | 
which, however it be of great auth |! 
rity among the Canonilts, yet it may | 
be 1wſtly queſtioned, whether it deſerves 
ſo much ? For to take things as they 
riſe and to go no further than the firit | 
Page of the Decree ; Gratian having be. | 
gun his Book very properly, by diſtingui. ! 
ſhing betwixt the ſeveral ſorts of Right, * 
and having ſaid that Jus, was fo called ' 
becauſe it was J«ff. The Gloſs upon 
this obſerves, that there is a Right that | 
1s neither Equitable nor Jult (ez) and ? 
produceth Initances, that are neither 
pertinent, nor prove the Point ; and ' 
then concludes, that in all Cafes upon a 
Reaſon and for public Good, Rigor is : 
induc'd againſt natural Equity, and in 
{ome Caſes, without a Reaſon, Take 
another Inſtance upon the Decretals, (f) 
which beginning with the Symbol, of 
our Faith : upon that the Author of the 
Gloſs enquiries into the nature of Faith, ' 
and having paſs'd rhe Apoſtle's account, 
as an iumpertett Definition, gives a much 
more inſufficient one of his own; for 
which he is juſtly chaſtis'd by Eraſmes : 
And as for the word Symbol that 
ſhould not ſeem to be over difficult, he 
derives it from, Syn, and Bolus, which 
in the L2nguage of the Gloſs does lig- 


nihic, 
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ext 'uhe, Morſelles ; and then enquiring in- 
tha: 1 the number of Symbols, he adds a 


urth to the other three; for no rea- 
rves im that I can fee, unleſs it were, that 
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they might anſwer to ſo many Goſpels. 
fir Klides other leſs miſtakes upon the fame 
be. (ſite, which 1 paſs over, becauſe the 
gui. 'me Gloſs fays, that, Modricum auid 


pht, wn wocet, an 


cites the 
lled [* it, where moadics res, 1s faid not to 
pon duce Simony ; and yetthe Modica Res, 


that [fre mention'd, 15s a Horle. 


and | The Canoni 


ake 


are t00 numerous to 
ther x mention'd here, and theretore I paſs 
and over, and indeed they general- 
ma Tkeep to their Text, and run out up- 
- is © the power of the Pope, to the 
in jary Diminution of Councils, or in- 

of any other Authority : And 


Decretals * * 1.x. 


It. 
13. 


\ 3s = ® 


f) jmhereas in that large Colleftion of 


of Firatts that was 


vs: '& themto the Pope. That Haughty 
hat Iſhop is their darling Theme, 2nd one 
he |f them has gone fo low, as to write «fvarime 


ch 4 Tract , (e) 


about the Adoration of 


publiſt'd at Venice , 
the Jacre are rwo Grots Volumes concern- 
th, you power of Popes, and their Cardi- 

z It 1s very obſervable, that there 
uch 's ſcarce any thing ſaid of Councils, 
for ;aleſs by ſuch, as will be ſure to ſub- 


(8) Joieph- 
Stevan. val 
Ira. Þ+ 


tum 
Fomant 


ig- % Feer. Nor ſhallI inſiſt upon the dif- 7ouifcrs 
he, 1 


fer!ng 


Tom. 17+ 
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fering Opinions and Conſtitutions in 
the Decree and Decretals, . in how ma. 
ny things they interferrand croſs, and 
in how many more, they contradi& 
the Civil Taw. Bapt « Sando Blaſy, 
has furniſh'd us with two hundred con. 
tradictions betwixt the Canon and Civil 
Law : Renetin has diſcover'd a preat 
many differences of the ſame kind, and 
I ſuppoſe it were no hard matter, to 
ſwell the account yet higher : But 1 
[ leave thoſe, we have already, to be 
reconciPd by the Learned 1n the Law. 
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v3. © Þ oF » 
Of Phy ſic. 


F any cred!t may be given to Pliny 

(!) we ſhall have no reaſon to boaſt(;) 146. 8. 
t rne Invention of Phylic, two great* > >7- 
Uperarions in that Art , having been 
owing to two inconſiderable Creatures. 
Bleeding, and Purge have been taught 


us by the H, /ppopotamns and Ibrs, the 
former oft which being ov er-charg'd 
| wh Blood, breaths a Vain by rowling 
wmſelt among the ſharp reeds of the 

Vile; and the latter ſucking 1n the Salt 

EF Wart er, adminiltersa Catharric, by turn- 
ag her B:ll upon her Fundament. I 
11] not vouch tor my Author, (whom 

{I would make ne of, it ſhould beto 
i diftcrent purpole, mn ſhowing, how 

ittle reliance there 15 upon our Natural 
Hiftory ) although the account he gives 
ire of Phytic may be as true, as theirs 
N IS, 
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is, who fetch its Original from Aſcula. 
prus and Apollo. 

It is doubtleſs ancient, Men's necef. 
ſity and delire of Health did put them 
early upon this ſearch, and Hippocrates 
who lv*'d 2000 years ago has left a 
Treatiſe concerning ancrent Phyſic, ſq 
that it was ancient in his time. But the 
Phyſic then in uſe was chiefly Emperi- 
cal, Hippocrates brought in the Rational 
way, and what he did 1n this Art, did 
fo far ſurpaſs others labours, that their 
Works are in a manner loſt and forgot; 
and Hippocrates who was then a Modern, 
15tO usa very ancient Author, His Age 
gave him Authority, and although that, 
and his ſhort way of writing, have 
rendred him lefs intelligible to ordina- 
ry Readers, yet he was almoſt univer: 
ſally follow d : His Aphr:ſms have been 
lookt upon as Maxims, and Macrobies 'k) 
{peaks of his knowledge in ſuch lofty 
(trains, as are. only agreeable to God 
Almighty. Notwithſtanding, of late 


* he hasbeen difcoverd to be a trail Man, 


his Aphoriſms have been examin'd, and 
the danger detected, in blindly tollow- 
ng great Names ; and how miſchie- 
vous the conſequences may have been, 
1140 1MPplicit ſubmiſſion to all his Rules, 
may 


1+ 


: 
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may appcar from one, which once crude- 
y ſwallow'd, has coſt ſo many lives, 
{all which might have been fav*d; had 
' the contrary prattice becn ventured upon 

ſooner, which is now found (7) tb be'!) 2». 

 ©.C . ; kj. Expr yr. 

20t only Sate but Salutary. Phil. Par. 

Galen as he difters from Heppocrates in +. p- 5: 

ome things, ſo he follows him in the 
main, and both in explaining his | Au- 
thor, and where he gives us his own 
S&ntiments, is ſomewhat tedious ; he 
ares and diftratts his Reader as much 
by being too large, as the other does, 
by ſaying too little, which yet might 
t excus'd, had he in ſo many groſs 
Volumes and different Treartiſes, left us 
1 Compleat Body of Phyſic. But thishe 
s fo far fromhaving done, that it ſcaice 
ems to have been in his deſign ; molt 
| of his pieces having been undertaken 
| with particular views, either to gratific 
' Friends, or as helps of memory, or ex- 
rcifes of invention. His Anatomical 
Pieces, which have been cry'd up above 
meaſure, have been leſs admird, fince 
acer Obſervations have been made in 
Anatomy, than he was capable of ma- 
king ; and thoſe which he has made, 
we often erroneous, for want of Compa- 
ative Anatomy, in comparing and di- 
N 2 ſtinguiſh- 


LE ad - 


1 $O 


12. 14 


n) De 
M-1r M-71. 
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{tinguiſhing, betwixt the Bodies of Men 
and Brutes : Moſt of his Obſervations 
having bcen made upon the latter, and it 
being, « queitionable, whether he ever ſaw 
t!1C diſletion of a Humane Body. Even 
Is Treatiſe De U/u Partium has been 
cenſur'd, as in many things grounded 
upon Inferences of his own, rather than 
11POn Obſer vations trom E —_— and 
View ; and the Partsare deſcribed there 
11 ach order,asnone will think fit to 1im1- 

tate, unleſs any man can find method, in 
beginning with the hand and proceeding 
to the Foot, and fo up again tothe Belly, 
And tho” he has been remarkable for his 
care and tenderneſs of Life, which he 
has expreſs'd, as in other Inſtances, {0 
particularly in being againſt publiſhing 
exquiſite ] eatiſes of the Nature of Poy- 
lons, yet 1 queſtion whether it will be 
thought another Inſtance of it, that he 
ſometimes took away fix pounds of 
Blood (») in a Feaver: And bled his 
Patients, r:!| by fainting they could bear 


|..- no longer, for which he was twitted in 


his own time, as appears from his 
Books (rn) and was {aid to work Cures 
by murthering Dileatcs, 

Whatever taults he had muſt have 
veen deriv d upon his Succeſſors, for ashe 
COM» 


them 
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commented upon Hyppocrates, 1o the fol- 
lowing Phyſitians have copy'd Gales, 


'The Greeks Oribaſtas, 4_ and 
' Eris havein a manner tran 


cribed him ; 
and Avicen and the Arabians have done 
lttle more, than tranſlate Galen into 
their own Tongue : And their Tran- 
ſations having not been over faithfull, 
nd the Verſion double ; firſt from the 
Greek to the Arabic, and from that back 
ain into the Latin, they cannot be de- 
pended upon without imminent hazard, 
elpecially in the names of Drugs and 
Plants, where the miſtake in a word, 
may endanger a Life. They were ſub- 
tle Men and moſt of them Logicians, 
xcordingly they have given method, 
ad ſhed ſubrilty upon their Author 
and little more can be faid for 


The Chymiſts have appear'd with ſo 


' nuch Oſftentation, and withſuch Con- 


tempt of the Arabians and Galen, that 
we have been made to expect wonders 
from their performances. Paracelſus 
vho would be thought the Head of a 
&*Q, has treated the Galeniſts fo rude- 
ly, as if they were the moſt ignorant 
Men in the World, and had little $kill 
beyond a Plaiſter or a Purge : Tho nei- 
N 3 ther 
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(a) Hel 
mon. 


Chym. 
Pine, 
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ther ought he, to have vaunted 6 
much of his Diſcoveries ; One of his 
reat Admirers (o) having ſhown, that 
ome part of his skill was ſtole : And 
it is ſome prejudice againit him, that a 
Man who pretended to ſuch immortal 
Remedies, ſhould himſelf die in his for. 
tyſeventh year, whereas Hippocrates and 
Galen are {aid to have lived beyond a 
hundred. 

If there be any thing certain in Chy- 
miſtry, it ought to be their firft Prin- 
ciples, which the Chymiſts have fub- 
ſtiruted in the place of others, which 
they have thought fit to explode ; and 
pretend that theirs are ſo evident from 
the Azalyſis of Bodics, that there can 
be no room for doubt; and yet where- 
as at firſt, we had only three of theſe 
Principles, their number 15already ſwoln 
to five, and who knows whether they 
may ſtop there? Or whether their pra- 
ctice be better grounded than the prin- 
ciples they go on ? For tho great Cures 
have been cfioted by Chymical preſcrip- 
tions, and thoſe too in a manner leſs 
cloying and nauſeous , than the for- 
mer practice would admit of, by ſepa- 
rating the Faces, with which the Ga- 
enical Medicines are clog'd; yer the 

queſtion 
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queſtion will be, whether they be not 
attended with other inconveniences ? 
Whether they be equally ſafe, and have 
nodangerous conſequences to diſcourage 
their uſe ? It will not be deny*d, that 
the Chymical Preparations are more vi- 
oo and potent in their effects than 

Galenical are, and often work ſuch 
Cures, as the other groſs Medicines have 
not aCtivity enough to effeft : But then 
s their activity 1s great, is not the dan- 
ger ſo too? And does not the fame 
power, that enables them to heal, em- 
power them to deſtroy? And whilitthe 
Cures are recorded, are not the miſcar- 
ages forgot ? Have not our >, 
ing Chymiſts ſometimes preſerv'd life, 

y to make it the more miſerable ? 
And fav*d their Patients by ruining their 
Conſtitutions ? Have not their _ 


: Oprats often diforder'd the Head? An 


their too free uſe of Mercury, Antimony, 
&c. the whole habit of the Body ? It 
ſuch Cures be offer” d me, I hardly ac- 
_ them. He is the true Phyſlitan , 
who attends toall poſſible Conſequences, 
who does not heal one Diſeaſe, by pro- 
curing us a worſe, but reſtores ſuch a lite, 
3s a Man can enjoy ; but where ſhall 
this PerfeQt Man be found ? 

N 4 gyome 
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Some have gone as far as Chinatofind 
him out, of which People's $kill fuch 
Wonders have been reported, as the 
Chymiſts themſelves can hardly pretend 
to. The Circulation of the Blood , 
which with us 15 a Modern Diſcove. 
ry, has been known there _— to 


p) V2r-0%- offias (p) 4coo years, they have ſuch 


L ”Y Vial, P+ 


7 Oo. e& © 


Skill in Pulſes as 1s not to be imagin'd, 
but by thoſe that are acquainted with 
them; and the Arabians are there ſaid, 
to have borrow'd thence their know- 
ledge in Phyſic. Even the Miſſions- 
ries who have reaſon to know them 
beſt, grant, that there 15. ſomewhat 


Le Con- ſurpriſing in their $kill of Pulles, (9) tell us 


pre Let; 8. 


that they have made obſervation in Medi. 
cine 4oco years ; andthat when all the 
Books in China were ordered tro be burnt 
by the Emperor Chiobamer, thoſein Phy- 
ſic were preſcrv*d by a particular excep- 
tion. But yet they likewiſe acquaint us, 
that moſt of their skill is built vu 

Obſervations, which have not been 1m- 


ww d, to ſuch purpoſes as they would 


ave been by the Europeans ; and that 
for want of Philoſophy and Anatomy 
the great Foundations of Medicine, their 
Notions arc confus'd, and their Practice 
:1 ſome things ridiculous. The Chineſe 
are 
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nd {x7 an unaccountable fort of People, 
< | ſtrangely compounded of Knowledge 
he | and Ignorance; they have had Printing 
nd ! mong them, and Gun-powder, and the 
d, juſe of the Compaſs, long betore they 
ve- | ame among the Europeans; and yet 
to | for want of due improvement , theſe 
uſeful Inventions have not turn'd to 
d, ! any great account ; and Phyfic hashad 
th the ſame Fate. So that after all our 
d, Travel, the moſt conſiderable improve- 
y- | ments in this Art, are moſt probably 
a- | tobe found at home ; and being ſo near, 
m © need not be much enquir'd into. 
at We havegenerally Men enough ready 
us to publiſh diſcoveries whether real or 
li. | pretended, whilſt deficiences in moſt 
ie | Arts are often conceald or paſs'd by in 
at filence. What noiſe have we had for 
/- | ſome years about Tranſplantation of Dil- 
p- | eaſes, and Tranffuſion of Blood, the lat- 
s, * ter of which has taken up ſo much room 
n in the Journal Des Scavans, and Phi- 
i loſophical Tranſattions ; and the 
d ' Engliſh and French have contended 
t | forthe diſcovery ; which notwithſtand- 
y | ing as far as I can fee, is like to be of 
r , no uſe or Credit to either Nation. 
e The retrieving the Ancient Britt anica 
© has made no lefs noiſe, Muntingins has 
c Writ 
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writ a Book upon it, and we were made 
to hope for a ſpecific againſt the Scuryy : 
After all it is like to come to nothing, 
and men looſe their Teeth and die as 


they did before. The Circulation of !' 


the Spirits is a third Invention, which, 


| 
| | 


| 


if I might have leave to judge, I | 


ſhould think” ſcarce capable of being 
+ ay - for neither are the Spirits them- 
elves viſible, nor, as far as I know, 
does any Ligature or Tumor in the 
Nerve diſcover their Motion. The 
Circulation of the Blood has indeed 
been ſaid to be demonſtrated to Senſe by 
Monſieur Leeawenhock, by the help of 
his Glaſſes, 'and Men have been lookt 
upon as dull, that will not fee it; I 
will not queſtion the Fat, tho I can- 


., not but obſerve, that a late Italian (r) 
-- Author has in effet done it for me, 


who either has not met with M. Leeg- 


'. wenhoek and his Experiments, or can- 


not ſee ſo clearly in his Glaſſes as he 
does; which however it be, ought to 
be ſome check upon aſſurance. I might 
enumerate a world of ſuch like parti- 
culars ; Anwald's Panacea dilculs'd b 

Libawins, and Butler's Stone ſo muc 

magnif?d by Helmont , were as much 
ralkt of im their own time as moſt 
things 


ade 
ry: 
ng, 


as 
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= we can pretend to,and yet they are 
| 


and have been buried with their 


| Authors. 


' The moſt conſiderable real diſcove- 
nes that have been lately made, have 
'been in Anatomy, and Botany : no 


Man in his right wits, will conteſt the 
former ; tho the diſcoveries in that 
kind have been rather in the parts of 
the Body, than in the Humors and Spi- 


| rits and Blood, which are the principal 


Seat of Health as well as Diſeaſe-: For 
the firſt ſeem deſign'd for Strength and 
Motion, and fall not improperly under 
the Surgeon's Skill ; the latter are the Seat 
of Life and under the conſideration of 
Phyſic, and are yet imperfectly under. 
ſtood. Till theſe be thoroughly known, 
which perhaps they never will, there 
will be one fundamental Deficiency in 
our Phyfic. 


Another great Deficiency was ob- 


ſerv'd by my Lord Bacon ( ſ) in his(/) A: 
time, that will I believe always hold, of Leven 


and that is in Compartive Anatomy : 
He then granted, as we may with more 
ſafety, that ſimple Anatomy had been 
clearly handled, and that the ſeveral 


parts 
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parts had been gary obſerv'd and 
deſcrib'd ; but the fame _=_ in difle. 
rent Perſons had not been duly compar'd, 
nor have they yet been; tho we may 
differ as ch in the inward parts of 
our Bodies, as we do in our outward 
Features, and that difference may occa- 
ſion great variety in —— and 
Cure. This is a deficiency that is 
not like to have a ſpeedy remedy, re. 
quiring more Difſettions than molt Men 
have opportunity of making. 


Nor are the deficiences leſs in the 
Botanic part ; for though this ſort of 
knowledge be mightily enlarg'd, ſince 
the diſcovery of the Ealt and Weſt 
Indies, by opening a vaſt Field, and 
giving a much larger range to it than 
it had before, yet the great difficulty 
remains {till to be overcome : our Her- 
bals, it 15 true, are ſufficiently ſtor'd 
with Plants, and we have made a to- 
lerable ſhift, to reduce them to Claſſes, 
and to deſcribe them by Marks and 
Signatures, ſo far as to deſtinguiſh them 
trom one another : But as their Cha- 
racteriſtic marks are known, are their 
Virtues fo too? I believe no Man will 
ienture to affirm ir. The qualities of 
many 
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and |nany of our Plants and Simples are 
ffe= |ret in the dark, or ſo uncertain in their 
rd, operations , that they are rather mat- 
nay {er of Curioſity, than Subjects of Skill : 
of |0r where ſome of their vertues are too 
ard {remarkable to be conceal'd, yet they 
F one Way ſingly, and quite others 
nd ' wife in Mixture and Compoſition ; or 
is they may have one effect, when out- 
re wardly applied, and a quite different 
e one when taken inwardly, after they 
have undergone {fo many alterations in 
' the Blood and Stomach, as they muſt 
ie 'do, before they can reach the part 
f  ofeted; and they may again vary , 
e cording to the different temper of the 
- Bodies, to which they are applied. It 
n 
Y 


is not _— to ſay, their natures ma 
be known by being Chymically refol- 
; ved, for their effetts are often very 
difproportionable to the principles and 
parts that reſult from the Anahſes; there 
are other parts more ſubtle, and yer 
> moſtaQtive and vigorous in their Opera- 
| tion, that at uponthe Spirits, as the groſ- 
| fer partdoupon the Blood and Humors, 
and thoſe rhe ſubtileſt Chymiſts, and 
the moſt exquiſite Analylis will not be 
able ro reach. 


In 
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| | 
In ſhort whether we conſider our | 


Bodies, or our Medecines, Phyſic muſt 
be the moſt uncertain thing imaginable; 
Our Bodies are more compounded and 
unequal, than other Bodies are, moſt 
other Creatures live upon a ſimple 
Diet and are regular in their Appetites ; 
whereas Man feeds almoſt upon every 
thing, Fleih and Fiſh, Fruits and 
Plants, from the Fruit of our Gardens 
to the Muſhrom upon the Dunghil ; 
and where Appetite fails, the Inven- 
tion 1s calld in to ſwell the Account; 
high Sauces and rich Spices are fetch'd 
from the Indies, which occaſion ſtrong 
Fermentations and infhnite diſorder in 
the Blood and Humors : Hence pro- 
ceed ſuch varity of Diſeaſes as perplex 
and diftract the Phyſicians Skill, A 
ſound Body and Healthy Conltitution is 
eaſily reitor'd when out of order, Na- 
rure in a great” meaſure does its own 
work, (a noted initance whereof, we 
have in Cornaro in Lejſeus, who by re- 
cularity and temperance had brought 
an infirm Body to ſuch a temper, that 
he was not troubled with any Diſeaſe, 
and any wound in him would in a 
manner heal it felt) whereas in a dif- 
ordered 


| 


- 
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| ordered Body , every little thing is 
' Wound and Diſeaſe, and a Phyſitian 
| muſt give a new Conſtitution, before 
. Ihe can perfeQt a Cure, this is a hard 
ad | ryal upon our Phyſitian, and yet by 
oft our Way of living we often require 
it. 


It is the harder, becauſe his Me- 
14 ficines and Methods of Cure will nor 
enable him to work -Wohders : For 
1 - _ tho our Materia Meaica be large enough, 
-. {and to look into our Diſpenſatories , 
t- One would think no Diſeaſe incurable, 
4 yet the miſchief of it is, allthoſe fine 
8 Medicines, do not always anſwer in 
in the Application, nor have they been 
3. found ſo Soverain in our Bodies, as they 
x 4e 1n our Books. All which things 
A | have fo diſtracted our Phyfitians, that 
ic | they vary even in the molt common 
;» Methods: Ar one time they keep their 
n Patients fo cloſe and warm, asalmoſt 
'e to ſtifle them with care, and all ona 
». udden the Cold Regimen is in vogue ; 
ix {In one Age Alkalies are in faſhion, and 
it the next Acids begin to recover Cre- 
J dit; Antimony at one time is next to 
a Poyſon, and again, the moſt innocent 
.. thing in the world, it duly prepared ; 
Bleeding 


ur 
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Bleeding is praQtisd in one Nation, and | 
condemn'd by their Neighbours ; ſome | 
Pcople arc prodigal of their Blood, and | 
others fo ſparing, as if ſo much Life 
and Blood went together ; -/munt and 
his Followers are tor the latter way, 
Galen and Ws and their Followers 
Encourage the tormer C and all of them, 
as you will imagine, with equal afſy. 


I AIICC, 
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CHA ÞP. XVI, 


Of Criical Learning. 


Riticiſm as it is uſually praQtigd, is 
| little more than an Art of find: 
' Faults, and thoſe commonly little ones 
0, and ſuch as are of ſmall importance 
'o the Scope and Deſign of an Author. 
Monſieur Bayle was ſenſible of this, 
whoſe firſt deſign was, to publiſh a Di- 
tonary of Faults, but was diverted 
''rom his Purpoſe, by his Friends repre- 


; cating to him, that they were not con- 


iderable cnough to be inſifted on : And 
iet he had that to fay for himſelf, that 
they were ſuch as were taken notice by 
kaliger and other noted Critics, either 
ome miſtake in a Name, Time, Place, 
x other minute Circumſtance. The truth 
of it is, Criticiſm is at a low Ebb, Men 
vill be finding faults in Authors, and yet 
wur ſtore is well near exhauſted, for there 

O are 
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are few Faults in this kind, that have not 
been taken notice of. 

Eraſmus and the hr(t {ct of Critics had 
Matter enough to work upon, a long 
Age of Ignorance had cut out ſufficient 
Employment, by vitious Copies and ob- 
truding Spurious tor Genuine Authors; 


the diltinguiſhing of wich was a Work | 
of Uſe and Skill : Burt afrer the Buſineſs ' 


is pretty well done, the Vein of Critici- 
ſing itil] continues ; Men will play at 
ſmall Games rather than want Employ. 
ment, ſo that our Modern Critics have 
uſually either degenerated intoGramma- 
rians, or it rhey foar higher, it is too of. 
ten, by vencuring too freely upon thoſe 


Books, which ought ro be handled with | 


greater tenderneſs: 'I heir Buſineſs ſome. 
times 15 in hnding Faults, where there 
are none, or in perverting the Senſe, that 
they may make room tor CorreCtion. 
And for as much as theſe Men do find 


Faults with all the World, they have no ' 


reaſon to take it amis, if one who 15 none 
of their Number, does find one or two, 
in them, I] {hall ſeek tor no more (nor 
have I room in the compaſs of a Chap- 
ter) but they ſhall be in two Critics of 


Name; oneof whom has writ the Art of | 


Criticiſm, the other, A Critical Hiſtory of 
the Ola end New Teſt ament. 
The 
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The former, Monſicur /- Clerc, is as 
free 1n his Cenſures, as any Man I ever 
met with, and oft times as Unhappy : 
He begins with Era/mus, tor I take cb 


firſt rhung I meet with, whom he _ 
(8) A; 
A. 


rh (2) as 1gnorant in Geography, for 
ving in his Notes upon At. 28. miſtaken 


Regium, a City in [raly, fora Town inSt- E4. Lond. 


aly; and for having took Mel:raan Ifland, 
ather for Mzylene a City ; or the ſame 
and, that is ſituate 1n the Mediterranean, 
or African Sea, for an obſcure Ifland in 
the Adriatic ;, and then falls toul on him, 
$a Man that had ſcarce ever-ſeen a Ge- 
graphical Map. Ir feem'd very ſtrange 
» me, that Era/mus who 15 known to 
ve writ his Commentaries upon the 
New Teitament, with the Map of the 
Roman Empire always before him, ſhould 
x guilty of ſuch Errors in Geography, 
ind therefore 1 had the curiofity tocon- 
fulr the Author : I have not io bad an E- 
dition of Eraſmus, as Monſieur Le Clerc 
quotes, nor do belheve he quotes him 
aithfully in any Edition, but I conſult- 
4 the worſt Edition I could meet with; 
nthat, he is ſo far from placing Rhegium 
in $:cily, that he exprelly ſays, it 15a Ct- 
ty 1n oF and correQts St. Jerome for 
having been guilty of fo groſs a mi- 
take : And as to Melira the land, hedi- 

(0) 2 realy 
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rectly diſtinguiſheth it from Mz:ylene the 
Citv, which Ifland he placeth berwixt 
Africa and Sicily, a Situation very diffe. 
rent from that, which Monſieur Le Clerc 
endeavors to faſten upon him. 


Monlicur Le Clerc in the next place is 
angry with Era/-ws tor quoting Hugo 
Carrenſts, being, an Author of no Credit, 
and one who l1v*'d in the Scholaſtic Ape, 
and ſeems to think he was led into Fi 
Miſtake, by truſting ſo mean an Autho- 
rity: It is true Era/mus does quote Hugo 
Carrenſis,burt it is only to make ſport with 
him, as he does ſometimes with the 
Scholemen, and Montieur Le Clerc need- 
ed nothave gone above ten Lines further 
for a convincing, Proof of this, where E- 


- raſmus calls upon his Reader tolaugh (#) 
** at Hugo Carrenſis for his Critical Obſer- 


vation upon the Sign of Caſtor and Pol- 
lax, 


Well! But Eraſmus is not yet clear of 
Monſieur Le Clerc, tor he remembers, that 
traſmus \omewhere in his Notes upon 
St. Jerome s Epiltles, miſtakes the City 
Mitzicze tor the Iland Melzta, only he 
torgets the particular place, but is ſome- 
where, where St. Jerome mentions 


St. PauPs Shipwrack : I always ſuſpett a 
Man 


<4 
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Man where he forgets the place, and 


| therefore I will help his Memory ; it isin 


St. Jerom's Epiſtle to Occarus 1n the firſt 
Tome of Eraſmuss Edition, where, it 
Eraſmus reads Mitylene, 1 ſuppoſe it was 
only becauſe, it was the tame word, 
which was us'd by his Author St. Jeroms, 
for both of them make it an Iſland and 
expreſly the ſame, where St. Paul ſut- 
tered Shipwrack, and without quelti- 
on the ſame, that Eraſmus meant in his 
Notes upon the As. If Eraſmns beto 
de blam'd in any thing, it is for mak- 
ing St. Jerome, read Mitylene inſtead 

Melita, for in all the MSS. that I 
bave ſeen of that Father, and I have 
ſeen more than one, the reading 1s, M-- 
lts : But I dare fay that is more than 
M. Le Clerc knows. Eraſmus may have 
had miſtakes in Criticiſm, for tho he tells 


| us of himſelf, that his care in publiſhing 


St. Jerome was ſuch, that it colt himalmoit 
asmuch pains, in reſtoring his Works, 


35 it did the Author in writing them ;,,, 
- Marianus Vittorius (x) pretends tO Pio 0uwrs 


ve made 1500 Corrections upon him 
barely in the Edition of that Father ; 
and the Berneaiitines no doubt have ad- 
ded more. But as tor M. LeClerc's at- 
tacks, I dare be confident, they will net- 
() 2 the! 
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ther hurt St. Jerome nor any of his E- 
ditors ; tho he falls as foul upon the Be. 
neditt ines, as he does upon Eraſmus. He 
would gladly make the world bcheve, 
that they underſtand not Greek, andin- 
deed they pretend leſs that way, and 
therefore their chief care hitherto has been 
in the Latin Fathers, in which they have 
deſerv'd great Commendation : But as 
1) Tom.2.to M, LeClerc's Critical Obſervation ( y) 
+47. 13+ which he paſleth upon them with 10 
much Contempt, it is ſo far ſhort of 
proof to me, that I cannot but think 
their miltake better than {his Correti- 
on, I 2m ſure more apreeble to St. Je- 

rome's meaning. 
He has pait the ſame cenſure in ano- 
4, Fares ther Work (=) upon one who has leſs 
—_ dſerv'd it, the Learned Sorboniſt Cote- 
' terius, who has not been ſuſpeRed of 
want of Greck, till AF. Le Clerc took 
him to task : He has caught him trip- 
ing in his Greck, where all things were 
plain, and tells us he has ſhown 1t inhis 
Notes upon barmabas and Clemens, For 
my . part I can meet with no material 
Corrections upon either of theſe Authors, 
and the onlv thing he chargeth him 
with in his Preface 1s, Thar he renders, 
tr2acadar, Capttulatim, which in 2). Le 


Ceres 


Clerc's opinion , ſhould be ſummatim, 
which in reading our Animadverter, a 
Man would think Corelerius had done, 
either in Barnabas or Clement's Epiſtles. 
[ have read over haſtily theſe three Epi- 
ſtles ; 1 will not be over-poſitive, bur I 
am pretty conhdent, the word does not 
occur in any one of the three; and it 
it be to be met with in the Clementines, 
It 15 nothing to the Animadverter®s pur- 
poſe ; for we are not to expett to meet 
always with Claſſical Greek there, or 
with words, always in the ſenſe of 


Claſſical Authors. Cotelerius (4a) has («' 
rendred the Verb «9:ea-tiu, as M. Le* 


Clerc would have it ; and if he have 
rendred the Adverb otherwiſe, it 15 pro- 
bable it was not from miſtake, but judg- 
ment. Had M. Le Clerc conſider'd, that 
there is a fort of Eccleſiaſtical Greek, 
very difterent from the Claſhcal , he 
would have been more reſerv'd in hi 
Cenſures. Bur this is a fort of Greek, 
wherewith he ſeems not to be much 
acquainted. St, Jerome, who underſtood 
this fort of Greek better than cither of 
them, has rendred «r2a::a441457a244 by, 
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Rarniso. 
. pct T 


recapitulare (b) ;, and tho" M. Le Clerc(s) Ai x- 
ſhould oppoſe, I muſt think St. Jerome PMeſr ©4p.1- 


a good Tranſlator. 


O 4 Our 
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Our Hiſtorian is a Critic of a higher 

form, but ſets out as unfortunately as 

M. Le Clerc has done : To recommend 

the Critical Art to the World, he tells 

us, that in St. Jerom's time ſeveral La- 

dies of Quality, made Criticiſm their 

(«) Hiſt. Study; and to prove this (c), quotes an 

- 294) Tel Epiſtle of that Father to Jn and Fre- 

p. 1.2. fella, which ſhows them to have been 

knowing in the Greek and Hebrew, 

The Hebrew was fo little known in 

that Age, that perhaps St. Jerowe was 

the onely Perion of his time, that un- 

derſtood it perfectly, except the Jewiſh 

Rabbins, who were his In{trufors ; and 

this Father $70» knows very well: 

But as to the Fathcr's two Ladies, I 

can aſſure him, there were none of that 

name that underſtood a word of either 

Language ; for Sunn and Fretella were 

two Learned Men of St. Jerow's Ac- 

quaintarce. Somewhat of this was ob- 

wt) Let. « {erv'd by a Friead of Voſſizs (a) ; and 

be Jute if Fathcr $;m04 have any doubt of the 

tlung, I have that Epiſtle now before 

me in two very fair Manuſcripts; in 

both whicl, it 15, Dil-d:fſimis Fratribus 

Viunme CF Fretele. I his iS no very great 

miltake, but it is always ominous ro 
tumble at the rthreſho!. 
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I will not trace him through his mi- 
ſtakes; I will onely note one other, 
which an Engliſh-man has better op- 

rtunities of examining, than other 


n have. Father Simon (e) has not (*) #it. 
taken more pains, upon any one Sub- 77" 
ect, than he has done upon the anci- 21, &c. 


ent Manuſcript Cambridge Copy of the # 
Goſpels and ARts of the Apoltles, and ,, 
two other Manuſcript Copies of St. PauPs 
Epiſtles ; the one in the King of France's 
Library ; the other in the Library ot 
the Benediftines of St, Germain : In the 
Latin Copies of which, he thinks he 
has diſcover'd the Ancient Vulgar La- 
tin, as us'd in the Weſtern Church, be- 
tore St. Jerom's time, to whom we owe 
the Vulgar now in uſe. I ſhould be 
25 glad, and would go as far to meet 
with the Ancient Vulgar of the New 
Teſtament, as any Man ſhould do ; but 
cannot be of opinion, that Father Simon 
or Morinss have met with it in theſe 
Manuſcripts. For to ſpeak onely to the 
Cambridge Copy : Any one that has ob- 
ſerv'd that Manu crept, knows, that the 
Latin Copy anſwers the Greek fo ex- # 
aRtly, that there are very few various 4 
Readings : So that if the Latin be An- 
cient, as the Yulgar undoubtedly was 

almoſt 
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almoſt as Ancient as the Preaching of 


the Goſpel at Rome, the Greek proba- 
bly is fo roo; and it will hardly be 
imagin'd, that had there been a Latin 
Copy ſo exattly agreeing with the 
Greek Original, before St. Wn time, 
that he would have venturd upon, or 
have thought a new Tranſlation ne+- 
ceſſary. St. Jerome's manner of reform- 
ing the Ancient Vulgar was, by compa- 
ring and reducing it to the Greek Ori- 
ginal : But here was a Copy already, 
agreeing with the Greek. It it be faid, 
the Greek in that Manuſcripe may be a 
more modern Copy, but {till before 
St. Jerome's time, and that the Latin is 
tranſlated from it : This may be true ; 
but then the Latin is no longer the 
AnGent Vulgar, but a later Verſion. 


There is one pretty probable way 
of trving it, by comparing the Citati- 
ons in the New Teſtament, with the 
lame Texts, as they ſtand in the Anci- 
ent Vulgar, in the Old. Thus I have 
done in the P/a/ms, and am far from 
meeting with any cxact agreement : 
'The ſame Obſervation will hold, in the 
O14 Ecclefraftical Writers, as far as the 
Vulgar can be trec'd there; and I be- 

lieve 
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feve Hilary the Deacon, who has been 
goted, for keeping cloſeſt to the Old 
Tranſlation, will be no Exception to 
'this Rule. Had Father Simon been as 
quick and diligent in obſerving Diffe- 
rences, as he has been in making Agree- 
nents, perhaps he would not have been 
© haſty in drawing his Conclufion : 
ln many things there is an agreement 
berwixt the Ancient and ern Vul- 


gar, but no Man will conclude from 


thence, that they are the ſame. 


Father Simos truly obſerves (f), that /_ 
the Greek in theſe Manuſcripts, is very © 


faulty, and grounds an Argument there- 
ypon, that they could not for that Rea- 
on be brought from Greece. Had that 
Father had a Copy of the Latin Ver- 
fon of the Cambridge Manuſcript, as 


| he has of the Greek, he would have 
found, that the Latin is the more faulty * 


of the two ; and that not only in the 


Orthography, but Concord. For what / 


would he think of, Hic verbws, Joh. c.21. 
v.23. Or of, Retiom, v.6. and repeated, 
v.8. Or of, Cum eſfſet in Meſopotamians 
poſteaquam mortuus eſſet in Charris , iN- 
ſtead of, Prizvs quam moraretur in Cha- 
ran: Att. 7. v.2. Or of, Effet es Filtuwr 
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v. 5. Or of, Juſtitias capiſiet cum genus 
noftrum, v.19? All which miſtakes are 
to be met with in two Chapters, and 
more, which I forbear to mention, as 
I do to tranſlate thoſe I have menti- 
on'd, becauſe I would not uncover the 
nakedneſs of this Verſion. But tho? 
miſtakes of this kind be ſo common, as 
to occur almoſt in every Page of this 
Manuſcript , yet they are not very a- 
recable to & Style of the Ages be- 
tore St. Jerome, We have enough left 
us of the Ancient Vulgar, to enable us 
to judge of its Style, by all the Re- 
mainders of it we have, tho? it has not 
Elegancy, which it did not aft, yet 
it appears to have been writ with to- 
hands Pariey Whereas the Verſion we 
are now ſpeaking of, 1s uncouth and 
rude, and almoſt barbarous. 


What then ſhall we think of it ? 

W hatever the Verſion is, or whenceſo- 

ever it is taken, the MS. it ſelf ſeems to 

be Gothic; and probably bothare of the 

ſame Extraction, and were done after 

. St. Jerome's Time, when the Goths had 
over-run the Empire; and Father Ma- 

#4. 1« k:.bullon (7) the greatelt Judge of MSS 
Viplom. P« of this Age, ſets the tfecond part of this 
eel MS. 
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HS no higher. We have already ſeen 

he Verſion is rude, and ſuitable enough 
ptheſe Times, and Dr. Marſbat (fYup-(/, 4 
m the Gothic Goſpels has obſerv'd ſuch £vay. 
magreement betwixt theſe Goſpels and "qu 
he Cambridge MS, that he thinks them {s**&.. 
© be taken from the Greek of that Co-* 

,y; and this agreement he has ſhown 

a ſeveral particular Texts. The Chas 
aers in that MS are many of them Go-+ 

tic, and Father Simon - who thinks he 

has met with Greek Letters in the Latin 

Copy of the Second Part of this MS, and 
Grounds an Argument upon it, is un+ 
loubtedly miſtaken, for they are only 
Gothic CharaCters, ſeveral of which have 

: great affinity with the Greek : The 
Abbreviations are often the ſame in the 
Lambridge MS and Gothic Goſpgis, and 

the Numbers expreſs'd by N Let- 

ters I and x are ſometimes pointed, and 

» for «, put down after the Gothic way ; 

ind Exſebi«s's Canons are plac'd in 

__ in a rude manner, without 

Marks of DiſtinQtion to make them uſe- 

ful, with other Goths/ms, that might be 
obſerv*d, did I deſign this, for wy more 

than a Hint or Specimen. One thing 1s 

| too obſervable to be paſſed over, that 


whereas our Saviour's Genealogy in 
Sr. 
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St. Lake is plac'd in Columns in the 
« Gothic Goſpels, it is put down in the ve. 
ry fame manner in the Cambridg MS, 
which is the more remarkable, becauſe 
the reit of that MS is writ in long 
Lines, and the Words run into one a- 
nothcr. From all which, one would 
be apt to infer, That this Copy was 
taken under the Goths, that it 15 com- 
pounded of the Ancient and Modern 
Vulgar, which were both of them in 
uſe 1n the Gothic Churches, and parti- 
cularly in Spa:» two or three Centuries 
after & Jerome's "Time; tho* in many 
things it difters from them both ; as it 
needs mult, whilſt it keeps fo cloſe to a 
Greek Copy much diftering from any 
Copy, either Printed or Manuſcript that 
we now have. So that in ſome pla- 
ces, it looks like a Paraphraſe, and va- 
ries as much, as the Chaldee Paraphraſe 
upon the Pentateuch does from the H:- 
brew Text. The reaſon of this difte- 
rence in the Greek, ſeems to proceed 
trom hence, That it has been taken 
from a Copy fitted for Eccleſiaſtical uſe, 
ſome of the Alterations being ſuch, as 
are proper for that purpoſe, and ſuch 
as may be obſerv*'d in our Epiſtles and 
Goſpels in the Liturgy, by adding a 

Prope! 
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froper Name, or altering, a Particle . to 
denote the Perſon that ſpeaks, or to 
ompleat the Senſe : For that it has been 
aken from ſuch a Copy, appears from 
the 'Aray r6ruere, Of Leflons markt in the * 
Margin Rubrick-wiſe ; and from the 
Word ra@, ſometimes put at the end 
of a Leſſon, to denote the Concluſion of 
1 Reading. That theſe are the Marks 
of ſuch Copies has been obſerv'd by Fa- 
ther Simon (g), and he necded only 4) #i/t 
tave apply'd them to this Manuſcript, **7- ©+- 
o have ſhewn it to have been taken ** 
from a Copy of this Nature : But this 
would have ſpoyPd his Notion of the 
Latin Tranſlations having been the An- 
cent Vulgar. IT am fo far ſatisfy'd, of 
ts having been taken from ſuch a Co- 

, that I once thought it, to have been 

ed for the Churches of the Greek * 
Empire, when both Greek and Latin 
'were ſpoke there, as they were from 
Conſtantine, till after 50mg : In like 
manner, as they br ave the Bible in 
two Tongues in fuch places, where the 
People are of two Languages : Bur I 
thirk I have reaſon to alter my Opi- 
mon. 


: What 
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What Father Simon further conje- 
tures, —_ French MS$ of 
St. Paal's Epiitles being the Second Part 
of ,the Cambridge Copy, is undoubtedly 
true of one of them ; For beſides that 
in a Catalogue of the Books of the New 
FR ron bor _ of mn F _ 
£27» buy | (4), the GoIpels are placed in the 
a | ſame order, Or they ſtand in the 
Cambridge Copy, St. John 1immediatel 
after Sr. Matthew, and the agreablene 
in the Charatter betwixt the Cambridge 
and Benediftine Copy, according to the 
.i) -147- Specimen of it, we have in Mabillon (1). 
There is a Fragment of St. Jobs's laſt 
Epiſtle, betwixt St. Mark's Goſpel, and 
the Atts of the Apoltles, which ſhows, 
the Catholic Epiſtles have b:en there, 
and that the Book was once intire, bat- 
ing only the Revelations, that were not 
for ſome Apes, ſo univerſally receivd in 
the Church. 


If I have brought the Age of this MS 
too low, or leſlen'd its Authority too 
much, I ſhall be ready ro alter my Opi- 
nion upon better Reaſons, forI am ngt 
much concern'd for the Reputation of a 
Critic, I hope I ſhall always have - due 

% On- 
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Concern for Religion and the Church, 
and that my Opinion ſhould be true, I 
think, is the Intereſt of both : For this 
Copy differing ſo much from all others, 
tho leſs Authority we give it, it will be 
able to do the lets hurt. 1 am ſure they 
have ſet it too high, who fetch it from 


209 


- 


heneus, or St. Hillary, both which Fa 


hers were Born before the Gorhs had 
Letters; for that the Characters are 
Gothic, I think may be pretty poli- 
we. For this Reaſon I ſhall never de- 
xe to ſee it printed, tho” a worthy 
ferſon ſeems to have that Deſign, and 
1Scheme has been mark'd out ro that 
purpoſe ; But I hope that Learned 
wdy, in whole Cuitody it is, will have 
gore Regard to the Will of the Do- 
wr, whoſe firſt Intention, it certain- 
A _ that it ſhould not (4) be pub- 


Its various Readings have been gi- 
ien us already in the Polyglor Bibles, 
ao* not over accurately, and ſuffici- 


(1) ©. Bee. 


Fiſt. 24 
Ac41.0 2%, 


mnt care taken, that it {hall not, I» 


mo exemplo periclitari ; And what 
zould the Critics have more ? Even 
rather Simon has procur'd a Copy 
wm Eng/and, tho* I much ſuſpeRt, it 

r k 
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is no other than thoſe various Read- 
ings : The Father tells us, Morings 


had it from Juris the Library-keeper of 
it. Cambridge, by ſuch a miſtake (7) as a- 
'* nother Critic has given us a Magdebargh 


College at Oxford, Burt of this perhaps 
too much. 


1 will only offer one Criticiſm, in 
order to wipe off a Blpt from the Ex- 
gliſh, that has becn unjuſtly caſt upon 
the Nation, either by the Author or In- 
terpreter, I have alrcady ſaid in ano- 
ther Chapter, that Chalcocondylas does 
report of rhe Engliſh, that upon 2 Viſit 
made to a Friend, it is permitted the 
Stranger by way of Complement to 
Lie with his Neighbor's Wife : This 
the Learncd Interpreter of Chalcocon- 
ales does plainly ſay, and it ſtands fo 
in the laſt Royal Edition of that Au- 
thor; but the Word in Greek, 1s 


, xv2e/«, 4 which one would ſuſpeCt was 


rather meant of Kyſimg ; no doubt 
fome Wandring Greek had been in Eng- 
land, and having obſerv'd our way of 
Kiſſing our Neighbors Wives, which 
might as well be let alone, had re- 
potted it t0 Chalcoconaylas in a Word 
of neareſt affinity in the Greek, and 

thereby 


he 
-*_  R  _ © , 
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thereby goon occaſion to this Mi- 
ſtake. This Account ſeems ſo proba- 
ble, that (with Subnufſon to the 
Critics ) I durſt almoſt venture from 
thence, to add one other Word to our 
Gloſſaries. 


+ Kys, being a proper word for kiſſing, there can 
be no great doubt ot the Correftion 1 made, nor needs 
the word be thrown into a Gloflarv any otherwile, then 
29 it {ſeems to be there rendred from the Engliſh. 
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H A P. XVIL 


Of Ori:ntal Learning , Jewiſh 
and Arabian. 


much debated amongſt Learned 
en, Whether greater Profit or Incon- 
venience ariſeth from reading the Jewiſh 


I: has been an old Queſtion, and 
| 


Fools? On the one hand it is alledg'd, 


that the Hebrew Tongue, and Jewuh 
Rites and Cuſtoms, can be no way fo 
well learnt, as from themſelves ; and 
that as in order to underſtand the Greek 
and. Rowan Polity, it 1s _—_— to read 
Greek and Latin Aurhors : So if we 
would be acquainted with the Jewiſh 
\PFairs, we cannot learn them better, 
than from their own Pooks. On the 
other fide, they have been charg'd with 
rrolts Jonor 4NCE, EVEN iN their own af- 
Fi:tS ; and * Books tu1d tO be {0 

ttuff d 
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Rufffd with Trifles, or, what is worſe, 

with poyſonous Opinions, that the pro- 

fit in reading them will not countervail 

the danger, Accordingly they have 

met with a very different Fate ; At 

one time they have been order'd to b- 

read and ſtudied, as by Clement the 57h, 

(m) in the Council of Vienna: And a-/ =} ©: 

gain, the Tahnudic Books have been ad- pag 
'd to be burnt, as 120co Volumes PP 

were by public Order, (») ny out of (n) %.Sixr. 

one Library at Cremona; And had —_— 

the Famous Reachlin advocated for them 

under the Emperor Maximilian, they 

had been in danger of an Univerſal 

Rune, | 


In ſuch variety there may be need 
of diſtintion ; And therefore the Jew- 
iſh Writers may be conſider'd rwo 
ways, cither as Witneſſes, or Interpre- 
ters : In the firſt ſeaſe, they have been 
Faithful Depoſitarics, and very uſeful 
ia handing down the Sacred Volumes, 
and in preſerving the Text intire : In 
the other ſenſe, their Skill or Autho- 
rity, as Interpreters, has not heen 
thought very conſiderable. 


P 3 The 
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The great Reaſon whereupon their 

Books have been valued, has been their 
ſeeming Anti _ In the laſt Age, we 

have been told of Books as Old as Abre- 

ham and Ezra, that have had the for- 

(o) V. Me- tune to be belicv'd by Wiſemen; (o) and 
'in. +2: could their Riſe be traced up and de- 
eap.1. Ex- Tiv*d from ſuch an Original, they would 
erc.g. cap. have reaſon to be valued : Bur this Vi- 
8, 2or has been taken off, and their No- 
velty or Impoſture has been detefted : 
Morinus has brought down moſt of 

them ſeveral Centuries from their boaſt- 

ed Height. Their Ta/mud that has been 
commented upon by the Modern Rab- 

bins, has been ſhown to be little older 

than the Age of Juſtinian, the firſt Au- 
thentic mention we have of the Miſa, 

or Text of that Book ( for the Gemars, 

or Comment muſt have been yet later) 

'7' Xw%). heing in one of his Novels (p), and pro» 
'4*"  bably, the Contention among the Jews 
about receiving it, had given occaſion 

to that Law. Origen and St. Jerome 

knew nothing of that Book ; who not- 
withſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and 
knowing in the Hebrew , and having 

had opportunities of conſulting their 
Hebrew Mattcrs, and occations of ci- 
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ng them, and having done it in things 
of leſs moment, could not have avoided 
—_— this, had it been then in 
being, and ſo noted, as to be a ſtanding 
Law Eccleliaſtical and Civil among the 
Jews (9). Their two Books Bahr and \f/ 3*r 
Zoher, {o venerable among them for «©... 
their mighty Age, have been brought 
down yet lower ; tho' whatever Age 
they be of, they can be of no uſe to any, 
being only a heap of Cabaliftical Nice- | 
ties (7), which tho? much valuwd by ret 
ſuch Men, as admire every thing that © 
s abſtruſe and hidden, are ſufficiently 
known to be nothing better than Jar- 
goon and Cant, The truth of it is, tew 
of their ancient Books have been thought 
much better , being either ſo myſtical, 
as hardly to be underſtood, or (o full of 
Groſs Legend, as to force them to take 
ſhelter under Allegories to reconcile them 
to ſenſe. [There is little Light ro be bor- 
row*'d from them, for almoit 1000 Years 
after the laft Deſtruction of their Tem- 
ple; and tho” about that time, ſome ot 
the Modern Rabbins began to introduce 
mm, yet this was no part of their 
Rabbiniim, but a departing there-from ; 
moſt of rhe Learning they had was bor- 
row'd from the Arabians ; and Maimo- 

P Po, nates, 
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nides, Qui primus inter ſuos defirit nur 
gari, "fr Philoool/s dn Reaſon 
with his Comments, in order to make 
their Books ſpeak ſenſe, thereby gave 
{uch offence, that he was continually 

(5)Buxrorf. perſecuted for it by his Brethren, (s) 
rraf. ® and hardly eſcaped being branded for 
»o A Heretick, They that have taken the 
tame way, ought upon their Principles 
to fall under the like Cenſure; and it 
ought always to be remembred, that 
the modern Rabbins have done beſt, 
whoſe Authority by their Age is incon- 
ſiderable, and rheir Skill not fo extra» 
ordinary, as to need be imitaxed by 
Chriſtians, who now underſtand their 
I anguage as well, and their Critical 
and Philological Learning much better 
than they do themſelves. Even Maimo- 
rt) Mor. mides (t) confeſſeth of his times, that 
the Jews were not then skilful in their 
cz. 64, Own. Language. 


I am not ignorant with what deſign 
ſome Men have decry'd the Rabbins ; 
whatever their delign may have been, 
they may have ſpoke trugh, and at the 
lame time miſtake their aim : We have 
the lels reaſon to be jealous of them, 
luce they are not the paly Men that 

have 
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have e this way : For to pals 

lather, who hes wennad ghd Nadbict 

xy Tuggedly (). Let us hear what Ger. 


ferable ones of this kind) he gives this 
xcount, 4 In them is no light, no know- 
* ledge of God, no Spirit, no true and 
* ſolid Art, no Underſtanding even of 
* the Hebrew Tongue— they have done 
* nothing worth notice towards under- 
* ſtanding the Sacred Text ; Their 
* Dictionaries and Comments have 
* brought more obſcurity than Light 
/ $ wan 1 then _—_ L.. 
challenge them in matter of FaQ, 

to point out a better way than that 
which they have follow'd, and ſuch as 
limſclf has purſu'd, 


He may haye gone tao farindeprefling 
the Rabbins, it he haye been too warm 
in decrying them, doubtleſs others have 
zone too great a length the other way, 
who have ſtudied the Ta/mud \o long, 
35 to draw Contagion from thence, and 
moſt become Rabbins themſelves : A 

Country- 
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Countryman of our own has exceeded 
in this, who tho' he has only comment- 
ed upon one Book, has had ſuch Paith 
in the Talmad, as to believe, © That 
« many of its Traditions were divine 
« deliver'd to Moſes in Mount Sine, 
& which it was not lawful for Moſes to 
he _ in writing ; but being tranſ- 
© mi down y to his Poſterity, 
« they are related to us in the Talmud 
(»)%.Pref- Books. (5) And leaſt this ſhould not 
punk bak enough , he 1s of opinion , © There 
Allegorics ,% are many Allegorical 2nd Pious Say- 
& pz 4 « ings contain'd there, that were utter d 
Antiqt; © by the ancient Rabbins, when heated 
Kabbini 4 6 xyith the Divinity, and mov'd by 
1214 jus, © God. Could any Few have ſaid more: 
»umine «b- Or could it be 'imagin'd, a Chriſtian 
"4: "%- would have ſaid fo much? It theſe be 
in cripris the Fruits of Rabbinical Enquiries, ſure- 
Talmudicis ty they were better Jer alone. "That a 
«1 Man that is converſant in theſe ſort of 
Studies ſhould undervalue all other ſorts 
of Learning, rs no new thing ; it is what 
has been obferv*d, and for which a rea- 
fon may be given : For theſe Enquiries 
beins out ot the way, and not every 
matt's poſſeſſion, vulgar Studies muſt be 
deſpigd by Men of uncommon Attain- 
mems, and rheſe only valu'd that are 


difficulc 
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kfficult and uncommon. Or that oh 

hould imagine they find Eloquenes ::: 
he Rabbins, and ſhould compare 6% -- 
wel to Cicero, and Aben-Ezr4z to 5.1 
bf (=), is not very ſtrange ; for Men 


we apt to find Beauty in Blemiſhes, 
where they have placd their Aﬀecti-' 


0ns : But that Men ſhould procced to 

Gn can bc 
gn, but that which 1s given for all 
ſdols, and that is, that they are all of 
them waun. 


Becauſe the Rabbins have beea ſaid 
to have borrow*'d moſt of their humane 
Learning from the Arabiaxs, I will like- 
wiſe ſpeak one word of them, As the 
Jews have borrow'd from the Arabians, 
ſo have the Arabians from the Greeks ; 
For they were ſo far from having any 
Learning of their own, that the true 
Arabs, the Deſcendants of 1/mae/, had 
no Letters; and their Language mult 
have been loſt, had it not been pre- 
ſerv'd in their Poems, that were com- 


_ by their Ancient Bards (a), and (4) rococt 
y 


their facility being calily learnt, were 
deliverd down trom hand to hand. 
Ocher Learning they had very little, cx- 
cept Poetry, ull having over-run the 
| Eaſtern 


(2 } Lud. 
di. 6 
C 443. C 6r* 
rupt. Art. 
Ib. «. 
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Eaſtern Parts of the Greek Empire, 
were taught it by the Vanquiſt'd Peg. 
ple, who tranſlated the Greek Authors 
for them into their own uage ; 
and the Arebians being Men of quick 
Wits, refin'd ſo much upon their Aw- 
thors, that Ariſtotle became more ſubtle 
in the Arabic, than he was before in 
his own Tongue; and ſo much was he 
admir*d in that Dreſs, that he was turn'd 
from thence into Latin, with Awverroes 
upon him ; and for ſome time, one was 
not thought to underſtand Ariſtotle a- 
right, unleſs he had read him with Aver-. 
roes's Comment. But this humor held 
no longer than Averroes came to be un- 
derſtood, (underſtood I ſhould not have 
ſaid, for perhaps no Man ever under- 
ſtood him, bur till he came ro be better 
lookt into,) for then his over-great Nis 
cety was not only diſcover'd ;- but be- 
lides other Errors, he was charged with 
the Whimſies and Viſions of the Alce- 
ran (b): And Averroes is now as much 
out of faſhion for his Philoſophy, as 4: 
cen is for his Phyſic, tho? they were once 
the Wonder of their Age and Nation, 


Phyſic and Philoſophy were the Stu-- 
dies wherein the A4r4bians excelPd moſt, 


and 
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nd therefore the Books of that kind 
were firſt tranſlated and publiſh'd a- 
gong us : But ſince thoſe Books have 
zaſed to be admir'd, an attempt has 
xen made another way, and we have 
en furniſh'd with a Sett of Arabic 
fiſtorians, by Erpenics, Golims, and 
Dr. Pocock. Their Books may be ſeen, 
nd containing Matter of Fatt; every 
Yan is able to judge of their perfor- 
mnce : What fort of Hiſtorian Abul- 
ter ajins is, may be inferr'd from his 
learned Editor, who was under diſ- 
ouragements in publiſhing him, from 
»s diſagreement with Greek and Romer 
fiſtory. I am ſure Eutychivs is no bet- 
xr, ( whom Mr. Seldex is plead to 

le Our Agyptian Bede ;) His Hiſtory 

the Council of Nice is ſuch a Ro- 
nance, as exceeds all Faith , but that 


f a Rabbin or Arabian (c). According (c) Fu, 
v him above 2000 Biſhops meet at? 440.%-. 


Viee, after they had been above two 
rears in aſſembling there ; The Patri- 
inch of Alexandris is appointed Preli- 
lent, and no more notice taken of Ho- 
ws, than if he had not been preſent : 
Conſt antine 15 deſcrib'd as transferring 
hs Power upon the Biſhops by the de- 
iwery of his Ring, Sword, and "—_— 
Wit 
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with other things equally abſurd : Aid 
that the Ca; ons _— bear better pro. 
portion to the number ot Biſhops 3 In 
the Arabic Copics we have above a hun- 


- dred, (4) whereas all the World knows 


there are only twenty genune Canons 


. of that Council. 


We have been told oftrner than once 
of Livy compleat in Arabic, yet dormant 
among, their Manuſcripts : But if their 
Trantlations be no better than their Hi- 
ſtories, (and it we will take Haetimw's 


« (e) account of them, they are rather 


worſe,) we have no reaſon to deſire it 
over=cagerly, tho” it could be produc'd, 
which 1 almoſt deſpair it ever ſhall. 
Nor have we reaſon to be more fond 
of their Geography , it we may make 
an Eſtimate from that taſte thereof, 
which has bcen given us, by Gabriel 
Sonia, in the Nubian Geographer, who 
has reliſh: ſo little with the World, as 
not to raiſe any thirſt or appetite of ha- 
ving more. With what cxactneſs he 
has deſcrib'd the three parts of the 
World, partcularly Europe might be 
calily ſhown, were it worth the while 
to trace hum in his Failings : He 1s to 
be ſeen, and cvery one that has a 


Globe 


4 
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Globe and Maps, can judge of his 
Work. 


In one word, the great Uſe of the 
Arabian and Rabbinical Writers ſeems to 
be, in confuting the Alcoran and Tal- 
mud ; and to that end, there is no doubt, 
they may be effeQtually uſeful. 


CHAE. 
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C H A P. XVIIL 
of Scholaſtic Learning. 


| DEZ as it is profeſ9d in the 
Schools is become an Art, and 
0 profound a piece of Learning, that 
it requires great Parts and much pains to 
maſter it ; an a ent ſure, that it is 
not ſo very neceſſary, otherwiſe it would 
need leſs skill to be underſtood. I 
would not detract from, much leſs de- 
ny all uſe of this fort of Learning, tho 
if I ſhould be free in my Cenſures, I 
ſhould have good authority to warrant 
me therein ; n..oft of the hrit Reformers 
having led the way, and ſomeof them 
having declaim'd againſt it pretty warm- 
ly. Irs great abulte in the Church of 
- ik had given too juſt occaſion to thus ; 
tor that Church having adopted it in- 
to her Syſtems, and interwoven it with 
molt ot her opinions, and the School- 

Men 
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men having beenthe Great Champions 
of her Cauſe, the Reformers were ne- 
ver ſafe, till they had difarm'd her of 
this hold, which they did by expoſing 
this new method, and introducing in 
/its ſtead a much ſurer one, built upon 
'theclear Text of _— and deducti- 
ons from thence, which they made uſe 
of in all their Conferences and Ditpu- 
tations. This tho the true and ancient 
way, and moſt agreeable to the ſimpl:- 
* _city of the Goſpel, yet had beerf much 
| -negleted by the Schoolmen,who having 
' ?broached new Opinions, were to ſupport 
' *them by new methods, and the Scrip- 
| + tures having been lilent, or not ſpeak- 
ing home to their purpoſe, they there- 
fore us'd them very ſparingly : "The Au- 
. thority of the Fathers was call'd in, and 
where theſe were deficient Ari/torle's 
| Philoſophy was to ſupply the defett, 
'( without whom if the obſervation in 
my Author ( f) be true, a neighbour- (, ;,.;. 
ing Church had wanted ſome Articles 6:2 
of Faith) the Fathers and Philoſophical £777" 
. , ri/totle, 
reaſons were their great i{trength. Tho co! beer 
after all it muſt beconfeſt, that where 4" 
| the opinions of their Church have not _ 
| di cau e ; « che ſe egli non foſſe aloperato, noi matron & molei 
eiicoli di fede. Hiſt. del Conc, Trident. |. 2. 
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been concern'd, and where they have 
argu'd barely upon the Principles of 
Reaſon, they have ofren done excced- 
ing well ; only launching out beyond 
their line they have as frequently miſ- 
carry'd. 

The Faults in this ſort of Learnin 
are chiefly theſe, (1.) DefeCQtiveneſs for 
want of proper helps. (2) Incoherence. 
(3) Nicety. (4) Obſcurity. (5). Bar- 
barity. (1) The Languages are one 
proper help, for Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, 
and many of the Fathers being writ in 
Greck, it was neceſſary in order to be 
Maſter of theſe, that the Language 
wherein they were writ ſhould be un- 
deritood : This help the Schoolmen wan- 
ted, having had no Greek, and only a 
very moderate ſhare of Latin ; Ar:fto- 
tle was known to them'in a Tongue 
that was none of his own, and be 
obſcure enough in himſelt, was m 
more to, in wretched Tranſlations ; and 
the Fathers who were very Intelligible 
in Greek, were eithicr obſcur'd, by be- 
ng rurn'd into another Idiom, or were 
made ro ſpeak ſomewhat they never 
meant. Both Greek and Latin Fathers 
ave becn treated equally ill, for want 
ot another proper help, tz, Criticiſm, 

in 
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in diſtinguiſhng Genuin from Spurious 
Authors ; for want of which, Autho- 
rities have been crudely ſwallow'd down 
without diſtinction ; falſe Authorities 
have been obtruded, and true ones res» 
jected, or often mutilated ; the Ages of 
Authors have been contounded,and ſome 
late Impoſtor has aſſum'd the name of 
a venerable Father. . Inſtances whereof 
(for I do not love to dwell upon ſores ) 
may be had in Lawnoy in ſeveral of his 
Epiſtles, and in Dancus's Cenfure upou 
the firſt Book of Sentences. 


(2). By incoherence I do not meay 
any inconſequence in the way of argu» 
ing in the Divinity of the Scholes, Bur 
a diſagreement of the parts, that it 
principally conſiſts of ; which being 
chiefly two (as we have beforeobſerved) 
the Sentences of the Fathers and Ariſto» 
ils Philoſophy, what tolerable agree» 
ment can there be, berwixt two things 
ſo very different ? Moſt of the Fathers 
were Platoniſts in their opinion, poſſi» 
bly for the fake of ſome agreement, 
which that Philoſophy ſeem'd to have 
with the Chrittian Religion: uhtin 
Marty, Origen, Clemens Alexanarinus, 


| and toname no more, St. Awuguſtiz who 
R 


2 was 
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was more follow*d in the Schools, than 
all the reſt, was of that number A 
riſlotle was either much ne Jetted b 

# Fathers, or where they had occahi- 
on to ſpeak of him, they uſually con- 
demn him; and that either for his So. 
phiſtic way of reaſoning, or for his un- 
{uitable Notions of God and Providence, 
which arc of firſt conſideration in the 
S.hools. Even in the Church of Rome 
Ariſtotle was often forbid, ſometimesor- 
dered to be burnt, and what is moſt 
ſtrange;at thattime when his Books were 
commented upon by Aquinas, they ſtood 
prohibited by a Decree of Gregory the 
IX. (2) Ot late almoſt in our time, a 


c- propoſal was made at Rome to Gregory 
'the XIV. that Ariſtotle's Philoſophy 


might be baniſhed the Schools, and 


« Plato ſubſtituted in his place, as bein 


more agrecable to the Chriſtian Rehli- 
£10n, and Senſe of the Fathers; and 
above ſorty Propoſitions were then pro- 
duc'd, wherein Pla!'s Conſonancy was 
ſhow! n, in all which Ariffo:le was pre- 
tended (1) to be Diſlonant from the 
true Religion: Whether upon jult 
Zrounds Cr no, I will not venture to 
dutermine; for fince Platoniſm has ob- 
tain'd, a5 1t once did pretty early, and 

has 
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| has again done of late, it has been found 
| lyable to as dangerous conſequences, as 
| any that have becn yet charg'd upon 
| the other Philoſophy. I only bring thus 
much to ſhow, that there can be no 
good agreement in this particular, 
where the Parts are of fo different a 
nature , as the Fathers and Ariſtotle, 
and fo jarring, that they cannot natural- 
ly cohere. | 
(3). Niccty is the great fault of the 
| Schools, her Doctors Lu been ſtyPd 
| Profound, Subtle, Irrifragable ; Titles 
which they have moſt valu'd themſelves 
upon, and ſeem not much to have at- 
feed the reputation of being Familiar 
and Eaſfic, at leaſt none of their Titles 
have been derived from thence. They 
delight in refining upon one another, 
| and ſometimes ſpin ſo fine a thread , 
| that it is either broke or much weak- 
ned in drawing it out : They have 
| perplex'd Knowledge, by ſtarting inſu- 
| perable difficulties, and ſcem in this to 
_ run intothe ſame fault with your too 
rofound Politicians, who, as they have 
often foreſeen deſigns, which are neither 
praQticable, nor ever intended ; ſo theſe 
men have propogd Objettions,that would 


never have been thought of, had not they 
Q 3 frit 
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firſt ſtarted them; the conſequence 
whereof has been, that we have furni- 
ſhed our Encmics with Objections, who 
have made. uſe of our Weapons, and 
have turn'd our own Artillery againſt 
us. This is too viſible in our Modern 
Socinians, who have often gather'd out 
of this Storchouſe, and by picking up 
difficulties in the Schoolmen, have turn'd 
their Objetions into Proof and Argu- 
ments, and have thereby gain'd the 
Reputation of ſubtle Men, "Thus Con- 
troverſies have been multiplied, and 
thoſe we have already, have {woln to 
an unmeaſurable height, and every dit- 
ference has become irreconcilable ; 
whilſt Men ſtudy Nicety more than 
Peace, and (tretch their Wits, and rack 
their Inventions, to out reach their 
Opponents. And it were well if the 


4 - — — 


miſchief had ſtop'd here, iand Men's \ | 


Curioſity had not led them on, from 
nice Queſtions to ſuch as are Impious : 
It has done this, and leaſt T ſhould be 
thought to de them wrong, I ſhall re- 
fer the Reader to an unexceptionable 
Author () one of the Greateit Cham- 
pions, the Church of Rome ever had, 
for a Catalogue of them ; which are 
ſo offenlive ro Chriſtian Ears, that I 


forbear 
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I 


forbear to put them down in Engliſh, 
; though he has not fſcrupled to give 
them in a more common Language. 


| (4). Obſeurity, where things are in- 
 rricate in themſelves, it they be not fo 
clearly explaind in treating of them, as 
might be defir'd, the natureof the things 
will excuſe, as not being capable of per- 
ſpicuity ; or if hard Terms are made 
uſe of, if very ſignificative, and not too 
many, this is what is allowable in all 
Arts: But then, if Terms of Art have 
been multiply'd beyond neceſſity, and 
without ſignificancy ; or if things that 
are plain m themſelves have been ob- 
ſcure'd, by being handled too Artiti- 
cially, this ſure 15 a great Abuſc ; and 
this 1s, what has been —_ upon ma- 
ny of the Schoolmen. e mylteries 
; | of Religion are not capable of being 
' rendred obvious to Reaſon, and there- 

' fore if they have not made theſe plain, 
they are not to be bland ; they would 
have been more excuſable, had they ex- 
plain'd them leſs, and had not truſted 
too much to rational helps, in explain- 

/ ing things, that are not the Objects of 
our Underſtanding ; but tho Myſteries 
are not to be explain'd, other things 
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in Religionare clear enough, and would 
continue ſo, were they not clouded and 
involv'd by too much Art. I do not * 
charge this as a general fault, tho it be | 
too common ; ſome of the Schoolmen 
are leſs obnoxious to this charge, and 
generally the Firſt, are leaſt Obſcure; 
and [ ombard and Aquinas, the two Au- 
thors of the Sentences and Sums have been 
more plain, than many of thoſe that 
have writ upon them, whoſe Comments 
have often helpt to obſcure the Text. 
It is an odd Commendation that 1s gi- 
- 1p. Ven by Cardan (4) toone of our Coun- 
Subtit. 1, trymen, one of the moſt ſubtle among 
6, the Doctors, that only one of his Argu- 
ments was enough to puzzel all Polte. 
rity, and that when he grew old he 
wept, becauſe he could not underſtand 
hisown Books. Men that write De Sub- 
tilitate, muſt beallow*'d to ſay what they 1} 
pleaſe, but thoſe of ordinary Capacities 
would have thought it a greater Cha- 
racter, that our Doctor had well cx- 
plain'd that one Argument, and had 
writ ſo, that he might have been un- 
derſtood. There are great Charms 
in being eſteemed ſubtle, and it is an 
argument hereof, that Carday commends 
this Author for his ſubtility, whotn in 
all 
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all probability, he had never ſeen, other- 
| wiſe he could nor ſo foully have miſtaken 
| his name, as he does (7) and as ſome 0-(iber7. 
; thers have done, that have ſpoke of this 7.4% . 
Author, who is very rare. He 15 in-/*th. v-nr. 
deed profoundly obſcure, tho I muſt 1522 #7: 
confeſs, I have only lookt into him fo 7464 5. 
' far, as to obſerve his way of writing, 4+. 
whichis really ſuch, as 1t he never meant 
to be underitood. Others have been 
taulty enough in this way, and it were 
no hard task to ſhow it in many of the 
reſt, but having mention'd this Man, 4 
can ſay nothing worſe againſt obſcu- 
rity. 


(5). Rough language and Barbarouſ- 
nels of expreſſion, that were made fo 
great Objettions, upon the reviving of 
Learning, and are yet fo with Polite 

| Men, whoſe carscan bearnothing with- 
'* out ornament and {moothneſs, ſhall be 
no great faults with me, and in abſtruſe 
Subjects may be born with ; and I ſhould 
digelt Caramuebs new Scholaſtic Dia- 
lect, provided it conduced to promote 
knowledge : However, a bad Dreſs and 

ill Meen are Blemiſhes upon know- 
ledge, tho they detract nothing from 
' ns{trength, and ought to be ſome mor- 
tification 
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tihcation to thoſe Men who are apt to 
over value themſelves upon imagina 
Perfetion. Of all Men they are farthe( 
from it, and after ſo many Impertetti- 
ons as have been charg'd upon them, 
it was ſurprizing to me, to meet with 
one of the laſt Commentators upon the 
Sum (m) writing as if he had liv'd 
before Luther. In a Pretatory Diſcourſe 
entitPd, Commenaatio Doctrine D.T home , 
he endeavours to prove in ſo many fec- 
veral Chapters, that St. Thomas had 
writ his Books, not without ſpecial in- 
fuſion of God Almighty Cap. r. That 


inwriting them, herecerv'd many things 


by Revelation Chap. 2. Thar all he 


writ was without any Error, Cap. 4. 
That Chriſt had given Teſtimony to 
his Writings, Cap. 6. And to ſhow of 
how near the ſame Authority, St. Tho- 
mas's Sum is to the Holy Scriptures, he 
aſſures us, That as in the firſt General 
Councils, it was uſual ro havethe Holy 
Bible laid open upon the Altar, as the 
Rule of their proceedings ; fo ia the laſt 
General Council ( which with them is 
the Council of 7rext ), St. Thomas's Sum 
was plac'd with the Bible upon tne ſame 
Altar, as another Inferior Rule of Chri- 
{tan Doctrine Chap. 8. which is very 


agprec- 
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zgrecable to what has been writ by a 
Jeſuit (>) upon the fame Subject, 'T hat (»7awr. 
| all the General Councils, that have been © ” 
held ſince St. Thomas liv'd, have taken © 
the opinions they defin'd from his Do- 
ftrin. It were needleſs after this to, 
cite the Elogy of another Jeſuir, (o) 1:34- ». 
where St. Thomas is (tyPd an Angel, and G9 
that as he learnt many things from the © 
Angels, ſohe taught Angels tomethings ; 
' That St. Thomas had {aid what St. Paul 
| was not ſuffer*d routter ; That he ſpeaks 
of God as if he had ſeen him, and of 
Chritt, asif hehad been his voice, and 


* more to this eftect. 


When ſuch bold expreſſions are open- 
ly vented, it 1s time to look about us, 
and it concerns every Man to endeavour 

| to give acheck to ſuch daring afſerti- 
/ ons. Iam far from detrafting either 
' from the knowledge or Holineſs of 
St. Thomas, which doubtleſs were both 
extraordinary, But when'a Mortal Man, 

is equaPd to the Angels in Heaven, and 

; ſuch Elogies given him, as if he were 
} capable of hearing, he mult bluſh to 
* receive; it 1s juſtice to him, to reſcue 
' him from falſe and undue Praiſes. To 
| dohim Right, he has improv'd natural 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon to an uncommon height, and 
many of thoſe proofs of a God. and Pro. 
vidence and Natural Religion, that have 
been advanced of late, as new Argu- 
ments with ſomuch applauſe, have been 
borrowed from him or other School- 
men ; and are my not his, by being 
put in a new Dreſs, and ſometimes in 

a a worſe method. Had it been his fortune 

to have lived in a happicr Age, under 
better opportunities , and with thoſe 
helps that we now enjoy, he muſt have 
made a greater Genius, than many of 
thoſe, who are now lookt upon with 
wonder. 


CHAPEL 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Concluſton. 


the ſeveral ſorts of Learning, and 
obſerv'd the various defes, and oft- 


times uncertainties, which they are ſub- 


A N D now having gone through 


: zeQ@t to; The Concluſion is obvious, that 


ſince no compleat fatisfaCtion is to be 
met with from them, we are to ſeek 
for it ſomewhere elſe, if happily it may 


; be found. It may be found, but not 
{ in our own powers, or by our own 
' ſtrength ; and that which our moſt ex- 
' alted Reaſon, under all its improve- 


ments, cannot yield us, is only to be 
had from Revelation. It is there we 
may ſecurely reit, after the Mind has 
try'd all other ways and methods of 
Knowledge, and has tird it ſelf with 
fruitleſs Enquiries. It is with the Mind, 
15 with the Will and Appetites ; ne as 

iITter 
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after we have try'd a thouſand Plea” 
ſures, and turn'd trom one Enjoyment 
to another, we find no Relit to our De- 
ſires, till we at laſt fix them upon the 
Soverain Good : So in purſuit of Know- 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable fa- 
tisfaction to our Minds, till after we 
are wearied with tracing other Methods, 
we turn them at laſt upon the One ſu- 
preme and unerring Truth. And were 
there no other uſe of humane Learning, 
there is at leaſt this in it, That by its 
many defects, it brings the Mind to a 
ſenſe of its own weakneſs, and makes 
it more readily, and with greater wil- 
lingneſs, ſubmit to Revelation, God 
may have fo order'd in his wiſe Provi- 
dence, thereby to keep us in a conſtant 
dependance upon himfelt, and under a 
neceſſity of conſulting him in his Word ; 
which fince Protane Mcn treat 1o neg- 
I<cttully already, they would have it in 
greater Contempt ; and it would be 
much more vile in their Eycs, did they 
find any thing within then equally per- 
iect, which might guide them in their 
Couric, and bring tl:cm to the Haven, 
where they would be. Bur this ſince 
they Co not mect with, it ought to 
Wcan them from an opinion of them- 

iclves, 
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ſelves, and incline them to ſeek out ſa- 
tisfattion ſomewhere elſe, and to take 
ſhelter where it may be tound, 


I have ſaid nothing in this whole Diſ- 
courſe (nor can I repeat it too often ) 
with deſign to diſcredit humane Learn- 
ing; Iam neither of their mind (p) who 
were for burning all Books, except their 
Bibles ; nor of that Learned Man's opi- 
nion, who thought the Principles of all 
Arts and Sciences might be borrow'd 
from that Store-houle : I would wil- 
lingly put a juſt Value upon the one, 


' without depreſling the other ; But where 


Mea laſh out the other way, and take 
the liberty to exalt Learning to the pre- 
judice of Religion, and to oppoſe ſhal- 
low Reaſon to Revelation, it is then 
time, and every Man's bulinels, to en- 
deavour to keep it under, at leait to 
prevent its aſpiring, by not ſuffering it 
to paſs its due Bounds. Our Reaſon is 
a proper Guide in our Enquiries, and is 
to be follow'd, where it keeps within 
its Sphere ; bur ſhining dunly, it muſt 
borrow Rays from the Fountain of 
Light, and muſt always act ſubordi- 
nately to Revelation. Whenever it croſ- 
{eth that, it 15 out of irs Sphere, and in- 

deed 
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deed contradiCts its own Light ; for no- 
thing is more reaſonable, than to believe 
a Revelation, as ng I upon 
God's Veracity, without which even 
Reaſon it ſelf will be often doubting, 
That whatever God (who is Truth it 
ſelf) reveals, is true; is as ſure and evi- 
dent a Propoſition, as any we can think 
of ; It is certain in its Ground, and evi- 
dent in its Connexion, and needs no 
long Conſequences to make 1t out ; 
whereas _ of our rational deductions 
are often both weakly bottom'd, and 
depending upon a long train of Conſe- 
quences, Which are to be ſpun from one 
another, their ſtrength is often loſt, and 
the thread broken, before we come at 
the Concluſion, 


And tho? it be commonly objefted, 
that there are as many differences con- 
cerning Divine Truths, as about thoſe 
of Nature; yet I think there needs no- 
thing turther be {ſaid to this, but that 
Men would approach Divine Truths 
with the fame diſpoſitions, that are re- 
quir”d by Philoſophers to the reading 
of their Writings, and the Objettion 
would ſoon tall ro the ground : The 
belt Philoſophks require, that 1n read- 


0g 
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ing their Books, we ſhould lay aſide 
partiality to a Party, all paſſion and o- 
ther prejudice ; and let Men only ap- 
proach the Scriptures with the ſame 
preparations of Mind , and with theſe 
and ordinary, Grace (that is never want- 
ing to thoſe that ſeck it ) I dare be con- 
fident, they will have no reaſon to com- 
plain of Obſcurity or Am__ in thoſe 
; Sacred Writings: With t lps (that 
| —_ by asking ) ay won ny 
molt ordinary Capacit enough, 
and ſhall nr Beadin dhe of deep Reach 
or Penetration , which are to 
the underſtanding of Natural Truths. 
God, who would have all Men happy, 
has likewiſe made them all ſo far wile, 
and has ſo order'd, that the moſt impor- 
| tant Truths, ſhould bethe moſt caſy aud 
' common ; and if it can be no object 
that to the underſtanding of them, we 


muſt make uſe of yo_Y means, and 
muſt come prepar'd with tuitable diſpo- 
litions. This 1s what is neceſlary 1n 

other —_— for _ thing is beſt 
underſtood by the ſame Spirit by which 


it 15 Writ. 
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God has gone yet farther with us ; 
Neceſſary Truths are not only the moſt 
common , but he has hkewiſe rhade 
them the moſt convincing, and has gi- 
ven them a power, that is not cafily re- 
ſiſted : Rational Arguments, however, 
convincing they may ſeem, are uſually 
repelÞd by Reaſon, and it is hard to 
convince a Man by ſuch merhods, that 
is equally Maſter of Reaſon with our 
ſelves'; whereas Divine Truths make 
their 6wn way, they a& upon us with 
a fecret Power, and preſs the Mind with 
an almoſt irreſiſtible Strength , and do 
nor only perſwade, but almoſt force an 
afſent : The- firſt only a lke Light, 
the other ftrike- down and pierce us 
| through like' Lightning, We have as 
' () Som. Femarkable a pallage to this purpoſe (9), 

Hiſt. 1.1.25 moſt in Eccleſtaſtical Story ; which 
© 18. X*f- tho? well atteſted, ver were it only a 


1 1.c.;, Parable, the Moral of -it might be of 
nfe. Upon the Convening of the 

{| General Council at Nzce, and the 
appearing of the Chriſtian Biſhops there, 

ſeveral of the Heathen Philoſophers of- 

ter'd themſelves among the Sons of God, 
intending to ſgnalize themſelves upon 

{0 
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ſo great an occaſion, by attacking the 
Faith in its moſt Eminent Profeflors, and 
= endeavouring. to overthrow it by 
Philoſophy and Reaſon. To this End 
ſeveral Conferences were held upon the 
Principles of Reaſon, by the mot notel 
Men of cither Party, in which one of 
the Philofophers more forward than the 
Reſt, begunto, grow Infolent upon a 
ſuppos'd. advantage, and - mult - needs 
triumph before-Victory : An aged Bi- 
{hop took fire at this, one who had been 
a Confctior in the hte Perfecurion, and 
was more noted tor his Faith than Learn- 
ing ; Philoſophy he had none, but en- 
counters his Adverſary ina new manner, 
in the name of Jeſus, and by the word of 
God, and with a few plain weapons 
drawn from thence, he: humbles the 


Pride of thisarrogant Philoſopher, and 


ſtrait way leadshim Captive tothe Font : 
All the Reply our Philoſopher had lefr 
him, was, that while he was encountred 
by Philoſophy and humane: Learning, 
he defended -himfelf the ſame way, bur 
being attack'd by higher, Reafons, it 
was neceſlary. for him to yeild himſelt 
up to the power of God. ' Such is the 
Force of that Word, which {imple vain 
Men ſo much contemn ! ; 

R 2 What 
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What then muſt we do ? Are we to 

ive our ſelves up to this Word, and 
- a (ide all humane Learning? I am 
far from thinking ſo, and have already 
cautioned againſt any ſuch wild and A- 
nabaptiſtical Conceit ; theſe two may 
well conſiſt, Learning is of good uſe in 
explaining this Word, and the Word 
ſerves very well to leſſen our. opinion of 
humane Learning ; the former may be 
ſerviceable, whilſt it as miniſterially 
and inſubſervience to the latrer, but be- 
ing only a Hand-maid to Religion , 
whenever it uſurps upon that, it is to 
be kept down and taught its Duty; it 
is {till only humane Learning, that is, 
very weak and very defective, and af- 
cer all the great things that can be faid 
of it, and the uſes that may be affign'd 
it, it mult after all be confeſ(gd, that 
our Bible is our Beſt Book, and the only 
Book that can aftord any true and folid 
fatisfaction. It. is that which fatisfies 
and never fſatiates, which the deeper it 
is lookr into, pleaſeth the more, as con- 
taining, new -_ hid Treafures, by the 
opening whereof, there always ſprings 
up in the.mind jrcſh vleafifte and —_ 
deſire 
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( like all humane rhings ) cloy by their 
continuance, and we can ſcarce read 
them the ſecond time without irkſome- 
nets, and oftentimes not without nauſcat- 
ing thoſe fine things, that pleaſe ſo won- 
derfully atthe firſt reading. 


The Sum of all is this, we buſie our 
ſelves in the ſearch of Knowledge, we 
tire out our Thoughts,and waſt our Spi- 
rits in this perſuit, and afterwards flatter 
our ſelves with mighty acquirements, 
and fill the World with Volumes of our 
Diſcoveries : Whereas would we take as 
much pains in diſcovering our weakneſs 
and defefts, as we (| time in Often. 
tation of our knowledge , we might 
with half the time and pains, ———_ 
to ſhow us. our Ignorance, and mig 
thereby learn truer wiſdom, We frame 
to our ſelves New Theoriesof the world, 
and pretend to meaſure the Heavens b 
ties Space: by x" Compal ar Spin) 
nite a or 
whilſt play little of the be al 
read on, ' and every thing puzzles us, 
that we meer with there : We live up» 
on the Earth, and moſt Men think they 
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"deſire. Whereas humane Writings 
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reftupon it, and yet-it is a very difficult 
Queſtion in | Philoſophy, whether the 
Earth reſts or moves ; and 1s it not very 
wonderful , | that we ſhould be ſuch 
ſtrangers to the place of our Abode, as 
to know nothing, whether we reſt 
there, or travel a dayly Circuit of ſome 
thouſand Miles? We rack our Inventi- 
ons to find out Natural Reaſons for a 
Deluge of Waters, by fetching down Co. 
ow Tour above, and racking the Cortex 
of the Earth, to furniſh out ſufficient 
ſtory for that purpoſe ; and yet from 
the Convexity of the Waters, 1t is hard 
to account in the Courſe of Nature, why 
there ſhould not bea Deluge every day : 
And perhaps Providence is the ſureſt 
Bar, that has fet Bounds to the Waters, 
which they ſhall not paſs. We arenor 
only my #- by things withour us, but 
we are ers to our own Make and 
Frame, for we are. convinc'd that 
we conſult of Soul and Body ; yet no 
Man hitherto has ſufficieatly deicribed 
the Union of theſe two, or has been able 
ro:exphain, how Thought ſhould move 
Matter ? Or how Matter ſhould a& up- 
on Thought ? Nay the. moſt Minute 
things in Nature, if. duly: conſidered, 
carry 


| 


ter bulk and ſhow. And yet we, 
Cho know 0 lirtle in the ſmalleſt mat- 


" ters, talk ofnothing leſs than New Theo- 


ries of the World and vaſt Fields of Know- 
l-dee , buſying our felves in Natural 
Enquiries, and flattering our ſelves 
with the wonderful Diſcoveries and 
mighty Improvements that have been 
made in Humane Learning, a great 


part of which are purely 1 
and at the ſame time neglecting th 


true and ſolid and fatisfaftory K 
ledge : Things that are obſcure and in- 
tricate we purſue with cagerneſs, whilſt 
Divine Truths are uſually diſregarded, 
only becauſe they are caſte and common: 
Or if their be ſome of a higher nature, 
they ſhall poſſibly be rejeted, becauſe 
they are above, or — contrary 
to Reaſon, whilſt we admit ſeveral other 
things without ſcruple, which are not re- 
concileable withRevelation;tho Reveal'd 
Truths be certainly Divine, and the 0- 
ther, cither no Truths at all, orat the 
beſt, only Humane. This fort of Con- 
dutt is very prepoſterous, for after all, 
true Wiſdom and ſatisfaftory Know- 

ledge, 
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'F carry with them the q_—_ wonder, 
© and perplex us as much, as things of 
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ledge, is only to be had from Revelati- 
on, and as toother Truths, which are «©. 
be collefted from Senſe and Reaſon, our 
Ignorance of them will always be fo 
much greater than our Knowledge, as 
there are a thouſand things we are 
_ of,to one thing that wethrougly 

W. | 
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